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Election tallies 
still not released 


BoE ‘anticipates’ making ‘07 results public 


iS ; Bad 
DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior Tim Rhue II planted a flag, symbolizing an abortion, in a Hopkins Students for Life protest over pro-choice advocate Patricia Ireland. 





Breast Cancer event held at Glass Pavilion | 


BY EMILY METZGER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Awash with pink balloons and rib- 
bons, the Glass Pavilion was host to the 
Breastival this Wednesday. The breast 
cancer awareness event was sponsored 
by the Sorority sisters of alpha Kappa 
Delta Phi (KDPhi) and the Johns 
Hopkins Breast Center, as well as 
groups including the American Can- 
cer Society. 

Asvisitors made their way around 
each booth, participants answered 
questions about Breast Cancer sta- 
tistics, participated in games such as 
“pin the nipple on the breast,” and 
were given information from anum- 
ber of booths, ranging from the 





Ali discusses Iraq war 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Author and commentator Tariq 
Ali spoke about the war in Iraq and 
the pressing need for public resis- 
tance Monday afternoon to a 
crowded audience of Hopkins, stu- 
dents, faculty, and Baltimore area 
residents at the Homewood campus’ 
Mudd Hall. 

The event was made possible with 
the Kenan Award from the Deans to 
support a new undergraduate course 
taught by Professor Ruby Lal called 
“Gender, Sexuality, and Modern Is- 
lam.” 

“The idea was to make the course 
engaging, intellectually stimulating, 
and pedagogically exciting, and one 
of the ways to do this was to bring in 
people who have worked on the ques- 
tion of Islam — and related fields. As 





Young Survivor Coalition to 
Nordstrom’s and Advanced Radiol- 
ogy. In addition to increasing aware- 
ness by handing out light pink rib- 
bons, the event seemed to focus on 
education, as posters of breast cancer 
facts plastered on the walls. 

The first ever Breastival was held 
at Hopkins in April 2001 and was so 
successful that it has since been trade- 
marked and repeated in 80 places 
across the country and two interna- 
tionally. 

Breast Center Director of Educa- 
tion and Outreach Lillie Shockney is 
a breast cancer survivor, oncology | 
nurse, and the event’s primary orga- | 
nizer. Shehasseen the Breastival make | 
areal difference several people’slives. 





part of this arrangement we brought 
Tariq Ali,” said Lal. 

The Foreign Affairs Symposium, the 
University’s spring lecture series that 
brings noteworthy speakers to the 
Homewood campus to discuss matters 
of international relations also cospon- 
sored and publicized the event. 

“Having a well-known, knowl- 
edgeable political expert like Tariq 
Ali speak on the growing rift between 
America and the rést of the world was 
a fantastic kick off event for the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium and very rel- 
evant to our theme this year” Execu- 
tive Co-Chair Hadi Hussein said. 

Ali, an avid anti-war advocate, 
described the situation in Iraq as an- 
other blunder in the history of the 
American empire. “The botched up 
operation in Iraq has served to only 
further isolate the West from this re 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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“One girl had ovarian cancer and 
her doctors never told her it in- 
creased her risk of breast cancer, 
which is just appalling,” said 
Shockney. “She is coming back to- 
day for a free consultation with a 
renowned oncologist.” 

Shockney overseesa52-woman sur- 


Activist Ireland comes to MSE Symposium 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium hosted an appearance by 
feminist activist Patricia Ireland in 
Shriver Hall on Wednesday night. 

Ireland, the former president of 
the National Organization for 
Women(NOW), had been fired from 
her position as the chief executive of 
the YWCA of the U.S.A. last Thurs- 
day, after her pro-choice stance alien- 
ated the association’s Christian sup- 
porters. 

In protest of Ireland’s appearance 
oncampus, Hopkins Students for Life 
organized an anti-abortion demon- 
stration on Wednesday. Members of 
the organization stuck 4,000 pinkand 
blue flags into the lawn on the Upper 
Quad to signify the number of abor- 
tions performed each day, along with 
a poster reading “Women Deserve 
Better.” 

Arguably America’s most visible 
feminist leader today, Ireland was 
dismissed by the YWCA after only 
six monthsas the top official, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post. 

Before an audience that filled about 
half of Shriver Hall, Ireland addressed 
her recent removal from the YWCA by 
saying, “I’m feeling a bit contrarian to- 
night. In my 58 years, I’ve never gotten 
fired. wouldhatetohavegonethrough 
my whole career without having expe- 
rienced that.” 

An advocate of abortion rights, 
international feminist issues, and 
gay and lesbian equality, Ireland 
served as NOW’s president from 
1991 to 2001, the longest-standing 
president in the history of the orga- 
nization. In 1992, she organized the 
March for Women’s Lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a pro-choice rally at- 
tended by a record-breaking 
750,000 protesters. 

Ireland began her talk at Shriver 
by stating that the system of de- 
mocracy and capitalism in America 
was specifically structured for the 
benefit and control of men from the 
first stages of the country. 

“We can recognize the structure,” 
she said. “We don’t need to see a 
cabal of rich, white, apparently 
straight men plotting in the corner. 
We know the system was designed 
for them.” _ 


vivor volunteer team, several of whom 
manned booths at the fair. Still other 
booths were run by sorority volunteers 
and.afew.sponsor.volunteers, 

’ Trang Nguyen is Parliamentarian 
and former vice president of service 
for the Hopkins chapter of KDPhias 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


BY JOSHUA ROBINSON 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


In a move that left some Student 
Council (StuCo) members question- 
ing last week’s freshman elections, 
the Board of Elections (BoE) did not 
disclose the exact number of votes 
received by each candidate to the 
public. 

The BoE made their presentation 
to StuCo Tuesday night, setting off 
45 minutes of debate between the two 
groups. 

Co-chairs of the BoE, Matt 
Bouloubasis and Rick Aseltine, have 
proposed a new constitution that 
would alter the power of the BoE to 
determine the outcome of future elec- 
tions. 

Six freshman candidates were dis- 
qualified for failing to turn in spend- 
ing reports. 

_ Five of those students were rein- 
stated after the vote count showed 
that they had lost. 

According to Aseltine, the BoE 
took action this Tuesday because it 
would not affect the outcome of the 
recent election. The sixth candidate, 
Elizabeth Fialkowski, was disquali-' 
fied from her position as representa- 
tive. 

At Tuesday’s StuCo meeting, 
members questioned why the BoE 
would withhold election results from 
the public. 

StuCo President Charles Reyner 
asked Bouloubasis, “How can you 
prove that someone won without re- 
leasing the numbers?” 

Bouloubasis reminded StuCo that 
despite the fact that the BoE has re- 
eased complete vote tallies in years 
past, the BoE was not required to do 
so. , Laie LES 
The BoE said that they “antici- 
pate releasing it [the vote counts]” 
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to the public within the next week, 
but that “there is no guarantee,” 
Aseltine said. He added that the BoE 
is currently debating their policy 
on the release of vote counts, They 
want to solidify this decision be- 
fore choosing to release the full re- 
sults of this year’s freshman elec- 
tions. 

The BoE is also debating whether 
to revert to the single transferable 
vote (STV) system that was used in 
previous years. Under the STV sys- 
tem, voters ranked candidates in 
order of preference, rather than se- 
lecting only their top choice foreach 
position. 

Another possibility under con- 
sideration by the seven members of 
the BoE is a “hybrid” system in 
which voters submit their first and 
second candidate choices for each 
office. 

Both Aseltine and Bouloubasis 
maintain that candidates could 
have seen vote tallies for winners 
and losers alike if they had e-mailed 
the BoE. 

However, Aseltinelateradded that 
candidates had not been informed of 
this right. “We didn’t see a need for 
it. | would think that’s assumed,” he 
said. 

Reyner echoed a sentiment that 
the public needed to see the exact 
number of votes received by each 
candidate. “It gives people legiti- 
mate grounds to call for a recount,” 
he said. 

According to the rules posted on 
the BoE’s Web site, a request for a 
recount must be filed within 48 
hours of the posting of election re- 
sults. 

Earlier this week, Bouloubasis 
said that there is no opportunity 
for a recall or recount of the votes. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Feminist activist Patricia Ireland discussed “The Gender Gap” in America at the MSE Symposium Wednesday. 


Throughout her talk, Ireland em- 
phasized the progress made in the 
women’s rights movementin the past 
thirty years and encouraged audience 
members to celebrate the various 
changes in both policy and culture 


that have occurred. 

However, she warned that 
progress alone does notsignify equal- 
ity, and is neither irreversible nor in- 
evitable. 

“All the changes came about be- 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


FIELD HOCKEY HITS AGAIN! 

The Lady Jays topped Washing- 
ton College 1-0, Tuesday night. This 
brings them to a phenomenal season 
record of 6-1. Read the game details 
on Page Al2, 


ACED YOUR ORGO EXAM? 
No, probably not. However, since 
you probably pulled an all-nighter, 


it’s the right time for a little shut-eye. 
See why we think naps are better than 
books, Page B1 


ROMEO, LOST FOR WORDS? 

If you like dialogue in a play and 
you adore Shakespeare, we’ve got the 
perfect play for you to avoid — at all 
costs. Get the scoop on the mute ver- 
sion of Romeo and Juliet. Page B5 


cause people were willing to stand 
up and fight for it,” Ireland said 
regarding the roots of political 
shifts. “[They re willing] to say, ‘We 
are go 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE AI 
well as the sorority’s Southeast lieu- 
tenant governor. She handled much 
ofthe planning of this year’s Breastival 
for the organization. 

“Breast cancer awareness is our 
national philanthropy,” said Nguyen. 
“The goal of Breastival is just to in- 
crease awareness and promote good 
breast health. The first time we had 
over 500 people turnout, so we are 
hoping to match that today.” 

Laisha Newkirk, who works across 
the street from the campus, became 
aware of the Breastival when a flyer 
was handed to her. “I just came be- 
cause I had an aunt with breast can- 
cer, so ’'m kind of familiar with it,” 
she said. “I think this is a really good 
idea.” 

Breast cancer awareness has be- 
come the life’s mission of Shockney, 
who has been an oncology nurse for 
20 years. 

“After I was diagnosed I only 
wanted to work on breast cancer and 
treatment,” she said. 

She eventually went to work full- 
time for the Breast Center. 
Shockney personally fields the al- 
most 120 e-mails the Breast Center 
Web site http:// 
www.hopkinsmedicine.org/ 
breastcenter/, gets every day. 

American Cancer Society Com- 
munity Specialist Mindy Coates was 
also there at a booth. She works on 
cancer prevention and detection 
within Baltimore City. In addition 
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Hyojin Hwang (center) practiced a trial breast exam as Teresa Chan (right), Connie Ziegfeld (left) looked on. 


to asking questions and handing out 
literature from the American Can- 
cer Society, Coates wanted to let 
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Olé celebrates Heritage 


gee 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore José Gonzalez danced with junior Rita Gonzalez last Saturday. 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hopkins’ Latino Student Union, La 
Organizacién Latina Estudiantil (Olé), 
hostedanightoftraditional food, drinks 
and deserts of Latin America and the 
Iberian Peninsula last Saturday, as part 
of Latino Heritage Month. 

Tables were set up in both multi- 
purpose rooms; one room with food 
from the Iberian Peninsulaand South 
America and the other from Central 
America and the Caribbean. The 
evening was one of Olé’s biggest in 
celebration of Latino Heritage Month. 

The room was decorated with flags 
from various countries in Latin 
America and Latin American music. 

“Wewanteveryone to beaware of the 
fact that Latin America isn’t just one cul- 


ture with one type of food. Each country 
has something unique about it and the 
culture is very rich,” said Rita Guevara, 
Vice President of Events for Olé. 
Hundreds of Hopkins students 
turned out for the event, which fea- 


is a class B group. 





| ERRATA | 


In the Oct. 16 issue of the News-Letter the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery (ACM) was reported asa class A group. The ACM 


The setting of Thornton Wilder’s play Our Town was reported as 
Mayberry. The play is set in Grover’s Corner. 
i A photo of the Hopkins Studio Players’ production of Our Town 
- was attriButed to John Astin. The photo was taken by Will Kirk. 
The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


attendees know about an upcoming 
walk. “I wanted to spread the word 
about “Making Strides Against 


month 


tured foods varying from fried plan- 
tains and basteles to banana licuado. 

Events like this are especially im- 
portant to the Hopkins community 


asthenumber ofminorityoncampus | 


grows,” said Rita Guevara, as she at- 
tended the Puerto Rican table. In- 
deed, the class of 2007 has more 
Latinos and other minorities than any 
of Hopkins’ former classes. 

Olé is also hosting “Ritmo Unido” 
or the United Rhythm Dance Show, 
as part of Latino Heritage Month this 


Friday, Oct. 24 at 7 p.m. in Shriver | 
| decreases after 65, probably because 


Auditorium. Olé is hosting two pro- 
fessional dance groups, one from 
Washington D.C. and one from 


Houston, to perform traditional | 


Latino dances. Two Johns Hopkins 
Student groups will be included in 
the event, Hopkins Capoeira and 
Olé’s own dance group, which spe- 
cializes in Salsa dancing. 

Other events in October include 
a joint luncheon with the Black Stu- 
dents’ Union, the Inter-Asian 
Council, and the Diversity Sexual- 
ity and Gender Alliance, as wellasa 
proposed one credit Latin Ameri- 
can film series. The course is com- 
posed of Latin American film 
screenings (with English subtitles) 
with a paper due at the end of the 
course. Part 1 will be the screening 
of El Crimen de Padre Amaro on 
Nov. 7. Applications are available 
through the registrar. 
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Breast Cancer’ which takes place on 
Sunday at 8 a.m. in Patterson Park,” 
said Coates. 

In addition to encouraging com- 


| munity support, the festivities seem 


to have a focus on increasing educa- 
tion among college age students. 

As sponsors handed out instruc- 
tive shower hangs and decorative re- 
minders, the breast self exam was one 
of the focii of the festival, especially 
for the younger audience, Shockney 
said. 

“The question most commonly 
answered incorrectly on the cards 
[in the past] was whether the risk of 
breast cancer increases with age,” 


| she said. Shockney also offers an 


| optional monthly e-mail, remind- 





ing recipients to do their breast self- 
exams. 
“Young women seem. to think it 


proper care tends to go down at that 
age. Part of what we want to do here 
is dispel any other misinformation 


| that might exist.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
gion — it is a disaster that the U.S. 
is still in there” he said claiming 
| that the aftermath of an invasion is 


|| the real determining factor in the 


success of a mission, “Just look at 
the situation in Afghanistan now — 
it’s terrible. The puppeteer presi- 
dent Karzai walks around with U,S. 
military guards — not being able to 
trust a single of his own country- 
men out of fear”. 

The Pakistani born, Oxford edu- 
| cated activist went on to talk about 


|| how the Western powers, namely 


the U.S. and Great Britain, misled 
| their citizens and the world at large 
| with the reasons for going to war in 
Iraq. 

“The notion of these imperial pow- 
ers fighting for women’s liberation 
and human rights is a serious joke” 
said Ali, counting off the number of 
said “deceptions” of the govern- 
ments, including British Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair’s assertion that the 
| Iraqis had weapons of mass destruc- 
tion capable of reaching London in 
under 45 minutes. 

He brushed off the notion of oil as 
the primary motivator, claiming, “oil 
isalwaysa reason when anything hap- 
pens in that region, because it is the 
cheapest oil produced.” 

Instead Aliaffirmed that this was 
the Bush administration’s way of 
asserting its military power to the 
world, an action needed to coun- 
terbalance what he saw as the grow- 
ing economic weakness of the 
American empire. “The invasion 
was a carefully planned warning, to 
show the rising enemy America’s 
capabilities” he continued, caution- 
ing the audience not to be deceived 
by, “a particularly intellectually 
| challenged President.” 

“Tt’s actually a good thing for an 
| empire to have a figurehead leader, 
so that the real influencers behind 
can wield total power” the British ac- 
| tivist mused. 

|  Headdressed recent assumptions 
| that the real problem in Iraq is the 
people, who have become “sick” un- 
der the rule of Saddam and don’t un- 
derstand liberation. “Traumatized? 
Bloody right they have been trauma- 
tized, by the continued occupation of 
| their homeland that is” he said with 








Bush in Babylon 
author derides war 


force. 

“Tt’s interesting to think that when 
the Saddam regime was the most re- 
pressive in the 1970’s and 1980's was 
when it was close allies with the West. 
Where were the liberators then?” he 
asked. Ali affirmed that the Iraqi re- 
sistance was permanent, and that the 
best step was for the U.S. to simply 
step out and allow the Iraqi people 
their right to national self-determi- 
nation. 

“There is no way that the U.S. will 
be able to control Iraq especially with 
resistance spreading to the Kurdish 
and Shiite populations. 

“Atthis pointany further U.S. aims 
ofdirect militaryintervention in Syria 
or Iran would be suicidal and the only 
way to pull this off would be to rein- 
troduce the draft” confirmed Ali. 
“And if this were to happen, then the 
resistance within the U.S. would qua- 
druple.” 

Senior Yonina Alexander, a stu- 
dent in Professor Lal’s Class, had a 
critical view of Ali’s lecture. 

“T found his attitude towards tyr- 
anny and terror to be trivializing 
and miscalculated; I thought his as- 
sociation of the American/British 
war in Iraq with the Israeli/Pales- 
tinian conflict was totally un- 
grounded and demonstrated aclear 
lack of understanding as to what is 
going on in that region, and what 
needs to be done in order to resolve 
it,” she said. 

Professor Waleed Hazbun, a po- 
litical science professor currently 
teaching “Middle Eastern Politics,” 
also attended the lecture, and had 
some analytical comments. 

“He did not address what could 
be called the neo-conservative ideo- 
logical framing of post 9/11 foreign 
policy which seems to be a critical 
element driving much of current 
Bush administration policy and dis- 
tinguishes the current policy from 
that of Bush Sr.’s administration.” 
He continued that Ali’s lecture had 
some relevant points. 

“But regardless of ones political 
views, I thought his admonition 
against those people who have felt 
helpless and demoralized by the cur- 

rent state of post 9/11 world politics 
was encouraging and should betaken 
to heart.” 





semester. 
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GRADUATE STUDENT FELLOWSHIPS | 


AT THE VILLA SPELMAN 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
SPRING SEMESTER, 2004 


Applications are invited from graduate student who want to participate 
in the Seminar in Italian Studies at the Charles S. Singleton Center for 
Italian Studies at the Villa Spelman, Florence, in the spring 2004 


The Seminar in Italian Studies is a work-in-progress seminar for all 

scholars conducting research in Italy. This year, Nancy Struever, profes- 
sor emerita of the Humanities Center, will convene the seminar, and 
students from all departments in the humanities and the social sciences 
are welcome to apply, providing they can demonstrate a need to spend 
a period of residence in Italy for successful completion of the Ph.D. They 
should also have completed all requirements except for the dissertation 
by the time they arrive in Florence in January and are expected to remain 
until the end of June. Several students will receive a Singleton fellowship 
and travel allowance, but tuition is not covered by Villa Spelman 

Students who do not qualify for a Singleton fellowship may still attend if 
their projects are approved and their home departments provide fellow- 
ship and travel support. 


Eligible students should apply to Mary McDonough in the Villa Spelman 
Office, 407 Gilman Hall, by Friday, November 7. A one-page statement 
from the student describing the subject of his or her research should be 
provided. A brief letter of recommendation from the student’s supervisor 
testifying to the completion, or plans for completion, of other 
ments should also be included. The final piece of the application is a letter 
from the chair of the student’s department, stating that the student has 
the permission of the chair to attend the seminar, and specifying whether 
the department will provide fellowship and travel support. Successful 
applicants will be notified as soon as possible. 


Ms. McDonough may be reached at mmcdonough@jhu.edu. 





require- 
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Speaker addresses race in Baltimore 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


The All Politics is Local Sympo- 
sium continued last Thursday night 
with a presentation on race and rac- 
ism in politics, titled “The Impact of 
Race on Baltimore City Politics.” 

Speaker Ray Winbush, Ph.D, are- 
nowned academic and author on the 
subject of African-American culture 
and history who is currently Director 
of the Institute for Urban Affairs at 
Morgan State University in Baltimore, 
discussed race in Baltimore and the 
United States as a whole. 

According to Winbush, Baltimore 
is one of the most racially polarized 
cities in the nation. He said that this is 
true because people in Baltimore, in- 
cluding politicians, have difficulty 
speaking openly about racism. “It’s 
very difficult to talk about racism 
openly,” Winbush said. “Racism is 
embedded in the social fabric of the 
United States. However, I have been 
struck by how race is spoken aboutin 
hushed tones so often in Baltimore.” 

However, the situation in Balti- 
more is not unique, as Winbush ar- 
gued. “Racism is an awkward subject 
everywhere. Itisa universal phenom- 
enon, not solely confined to the 
United States,” he said. 

This unease has perpetuated a 
worsening situation in Baltimore and 
the whole country, allowing blacks to 
remain excluded from much of the 
political process. Winbush noted that 
there has been only one black gover- 
norandtwoblacksenatorsin America 
since the Civil War. 

The greatest irony, Winbush ex- 
plained, relates to the rapid increase in 
the African-American populationin the 
United States. He said that although 
blacks willone day comprisea majority 
of the nation’s population, the group’s 
place in local politics will most likely 
continue to be marginalized. Winbush 
believes the reason for this is that ap- 
propriate protocol is too often disre- 
garded in favor of what he called “poli- 
tics of pragmatism.” 

“People just want someone who is 
going to get the job done,” said 
Winbush. 

In Baltimore, the clearest example is 
inmayoral politics. KurtSchmoke, who 
served three terms as Baltimore’s first 
black mayor, was praised as one of the 
most progressive and effective mayors 


Registration 





Dr. Ray Winbush, academic and author, lectured on race issues, both nationally and in Baltimore. 


in the nation. But he met much criti- 
cism during his twelve years in office. 
“People felt that there were certain 
things that Schmoke couldn’t get done. 
Part of the problem is that even most 
blacks believea white man ismorelikely 
to be successful than a black man. Poli- 
tics are all about the perception of who 
is going to get things done.” 

In Baltimore’s 1999 mayoral pri- 
mary election, Martin O’Malley de- 
feated two black candidates. 87 per- 
cent of Baltimore’s registered voters 
are Democrats, so the primary elec- 
tion has historically determined the 
ultimate result of the elections. 

The 2003 primary produced a 
similar result, with O’Malley winning 
twice as many votes as his strongest 
competitor, school principal Andrey 
Bundley. This struck Winbush as 
strange, due to the fact that Baltimore 
City is 65 percent African-American. 

During the same primary elec- 
tions, however, many black officials 
were elected to the City Council, in- 
cluding incumbent President of City 
Council, Sheila Dixon. This is asome- 
what bittersweet result for those hop- 


at 


for Intersession Begins November 3rd. 


ing for a greater African-American 
presence in Baltimore’s government, 
as the highest office is still held by a 
member of the minority. 

Winbush said he believes in a so- 
lution that is “simple in theory but 
quite difficult in practice. Politicians, 
especially, need to speak openly and 
honestly aboutrace. White politicians 
shaking peoples’ hands at black res- 
taurants and beauty parlors is a stan- 
dard procedure of politicians trying 
to avoid the prickly issue of race. You 
see it all over.” 

Winbush, whoisan accomplished 
academic, has held various positions 
at Fisk and Vanderbilt Universities, 
served as a delegate to the United 
Nations World Conference Against 
Racism in South America, and 
worked for the National Council for 


* Black Studies. 


He also expressed some concern 
over the current situation in Baltimore 
on several occasions. “I’m still figuring 
out how things work here. Peter 
Angelos was ranked as more powerful 
than Mayor O’Malley in Baltimore 
Magazine,” he said. “Overt racism in 


the Baltimore police department has 
only been somewhat mediated by the 
appointment of a black chief.” 

He added, “I’ve seen more racial 
progress in South Africa after the 
Apartheid than you can see in 
America.” 

Still, he feels the city’s residents 
need to remain optimistic. “Ilove this 
city. I hope we can come together to 
improve the situation, and that we 


can all contribute to an open dia- | 


logue about race politics and the fu- 
ture of this great city.” 

Cofounder and cochair of All Poli- 
tics is Local, Brendan Costigan, felt 
the event was a great success. “So far 
we've achieved our goal of getting 
great discussion going and getting 
people to come out to see the speak- 
ers. | hope that we can get even more 
people out next time, because these 
speakers warrant an even bigger au- 
dience.” 

The next All Politics is Local event 
will be Nov. 4 at 7 p.m. in the Glass 
Pavilion, entitled “The Impact of Ur- 
ban Revitalization Projects in Balti- 
more City.” 
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Police arrest Loyola 
student in connection 
with Sept. assault 


Baltimore Police apprehended a 
twenty-year old Loyola College stu- 
dent last week in connection with 
an assault on a Hopkins under- 
graduate that was originally classi- 
fied as an accident. 

In the early morning hours of 
Sept. 28, HERU responded to a call 
for an injured student who had suf- 
fered a concussion, a broken jaw 
and various cuts near the Bradford 
Apartment building. 

The victim had no recollection 
of being assaulted and simply 
thought he had fallen and hit his 
head. 

It was not until later that Hopkins 


| Security officials determined that 


the student had actually been 
assaulted.The suspect and the vic- 
tim did not know each other, but 
allegedly, the suspect had an argu- 
ment with two friends of the victim 
earlier that night. 

Later, according to witness ac- 
counts, the suspect attacked the 
Hopkins student. 

“It’s a situation where the victim 
was alone on the street when he was 
assaulted. Other people who don’t 
know him witnessed the incident 
and one of those people stopped the 
assault.” 

Those witness accounts as well 


| as physical evidence playeda role in 


the arrest.The student faces first and 
second degree. assault charges. He 
will have a District Court hearing 
within the next thirty days to deter- 
mine whether the charge will re- 
main a felony. 

The prospect that there was al- 
cohol involved in the attack is un- 
clear. 

The report that was filed at the 
time of the incident indicated that 
the injury might have been alcohol 
related, but Hopkins Security offi- 
cials were unable to verify whether 
that was true. 

Officer Rosemary said that the 
student who was arrested is not ex- 
pected to be implicated in any other 
unsolved crimes in the area, and 
that the nature of the crime sug- 
gested that it was an isolated inci- 


Intersession 2004: January 5 - 23, 2004 


Take Your Classes While It’s Cold. 


dent. 
The victim is recovering from 
his injuries. 
—By Eric Ridge 


Intersession courses to 


be offered in Costa 
Rica, The Hague, Brazil 


Hopkins has announced the 
schedule of Intersession classes to 
be offered this winter 2003-2004 
session. 

In addition to the three classes 
that gave students the chance to 
spend a few weeks of the winter 
session abroad last intersession 
will offer three new classes that will 
do the same this year, 

The newclasses include subjects 
ranging from international law to 
child development to cosmopoli- 
tan areas in Latin America. 

The first class that will now be 
offered in the Intersession will be 
named “International Justice: In- 
stitutions and Practice.” 

The Justice course will take 15 
students to the Hague attend the 
trial of Slobodan Milosevic for a 
duration of two weeks. 

The second class, titled “Child 
Social Development: A cross-cul- 
ture perspective,” will give stu- 
dents the chance to travel to Costa 
Rica and work with Habitat for Hu- 
manity, “within the context of a 
service learning experience.” 

The final new class, “Discover- 
ing Brazil,” will give participants 
the chance to visit the cosmopoli- 
tan areas of Brazil. 

The costs of the trips vary. The 
cost of the Social Development 
course is between $1,100 and 
$1,400, dependanton the student’s 
fund-raising, and the Brazil course 
is listed at $2,940. 

Currently, a price has yet to be 
set for the Justice course that will 
send Hopkins students to the 
Hague. 

The returning international 
programs are “Tropical Biology 
and Ecology in Ecuador and 


Galapagos Islands,” 
“Hemingway's Cuba/Cuba’s 
Hemingway,” and “Renaissance 


art in Florence.” 
—By Francesca Hansen 


Intersession 2004 has an expanded selection of academic exploration credit courses for Arts and Sciences and Engineering undergraduates, including one- 





Make the most of those cold January days by networking, earning credit, 
and exploring your options during Intersession. 


credit special topics that provide creative perspectives on unique subjects. Back this year are the popular experiential learning courses that include three 
days of career networking in New York City or Washington, D.C. The Office of Student Involvement will run its popular personal enrichment courses and 
SPSBE will offer GMAT, LSAT, and MCAT preparation. 


Online registration for academic exploration courses will be available for all Arts and Sciences and Engineering undergraduates on Monday, November 3, 
through Friday, November 14, from 7:00a.m. until 9:00p.m. Download the Intersession course schedule at www jhu.edu/intersession, For more 
information, email intersession@jhu.edu, call 410-516-4548, or visit the Advanced Academic Programs in Suite Gi in the Wyman Park Building. 


Register Today. 


To learn more about the Advanced Academic Programs for Hopkins undergraduates, visit www.jhu.edu/advanced/ugrad.html, 


Call 410-! 


516-4548 or visit www.jhu.edu/intersession for more information. 
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Habitat for Humanity holds Boxfest 


BY KIMBERLY PARKER 


THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Participants in Habitat for 
Humanity’s set up camp in card- 
board boxes on the Beach last Fri- 
day in their semi-annual Boxfest 
event. 

The participants had sponsors 
donate money for their night in the 
cardboard boxes. 

Boxfest’s organizers called the 
event a success, despite the frigid 
temperatures and light rain early 
in the evening. 

Habitat for Humanity’s Vice 
President, Anthony Treubrodt, 
said, “We had about 10 people 
camp out all night and many more 
stop by on and off throughout the 
course of the evening. Notbad con- 
sidering the temperature dipped 
down to near forty degrees.” 

Habitat members passed the 
night with many fun activities. They 
hada barbecue, played Frisbee and 
make s’mores. 

Some thought of new ways to 
use cardboard boxes; there was ru- 
mor of a cardboard slide running 
down the hill in frontof Homewood 
House. 

This year, Boxfest raised around 
$1000, which will help a needy fam- 
ily attain a home of their own. 

Habitat for Humanity refur- 
bishes and builds homes for im- 
poverished families. However, each 
home requires Habitat to raise a 
$25,000 sponsorship fee. 

All of the money raised during 
Boxfest will go towards those spon- 
sorship fees. 

But raising money is not the only 
purpose of the event. 

Habitat Vice President Anthony 
Treubrodt said, “You definitely get 
a better understanding of what you 
have after spending the night out- 
side in a box ... even if it is just a 
place in the AMRs.” 

According to Habitat board 
member Katie LeFevre, Boxfest 
highlights the need to eliminate 
substandard housing. 

Habitat Treasurer Farah Ahmad 
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COURTESY OF HABITAT FOR HUMANITY 


Students gathered on the Beach despite the frigid weather Friday night to raise money for the homeless. 


said, “...it’s not necessarily meant 
to emulate the conditions that a 
homeless person has to endure each 
night ... but the next morning, as we 
all stood around cleaning up with 
our teeth chattering, I definitely felt 
like I had a better understanding 
than ifI had been snuggled up in my 
nice warm bed.” 

Although Habitat members raise 
the fee money and work on the 
house, the prospective homeowners 
do not get the house as a gift. 

The future homeowners are re- 
quired to complete 300 to 500 hours 
of service on the house. 

If they complete this task, the 
homeowners will be eligible for a 
$200 a month, 20-year, interest-free 
mortgage. 








DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


StuCo President Charles Reyner debated BoE constitution changes, Oct. 21. 


BY ALEXA KURZIUS AND 
BROOKE NEVILS 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTEr - 


Student Council Officers, in- 
cluding the newly elected freshman, 
debated the policies presented in 
the Board of Election’s bylaws at 
their meeting Tuesday, Oct. 21. 

By creating a set of bylaws, the 
Board of Elections seeks to have a 
standardization of election proce- 
dures, and ability to modify these 
bylaws without having to appeal 
to StuCo. 

The Board of Elections (BOE) , is 
a panel which deals with the running 
of elections. 

By the creation of their new by- 
laws, the BOE hopes to eliminate the 
need for the cumbersome appeals 
process that involves the approval of 
StuCo. 

One main change in the bylaws is 
in the voting system, from a single 
transfer voting system to a 1 for 1 
voting system. 

BOE representatives argued that 
the new system would increase moti- 
vation in the candidates for their cam- 
paign. 

This system was first tested in the 
recent freshman election; BOE has 
yetto release the official statistics and 
percentages of the standing of the 
freshman election. 

Debate rose regarding the release 
ofsuch statistics _ the Board of Elec- 
tions declared they had the liberty to 
decide as to whether these statistics 
should be released. 





butted many of StuCo’s arguments 
on the basis that they were not spe- 
cific, the overall view of StuCo was 
that the Bylaws needed substantial 
revision. 

Thus, BOE was assigned to revise 
their bylaws, and StuCo will thus 
take care of this issue at another 
juncture. 

Members of StuCo expressed their 
concern over the discrepancies found 
in the bylaws and constitution of the 
Board of Elections. 

When asked the hopes of whether 
the constitution would pass, junior 
Soren Gandrud commented that 
“well, dreams are free.” 

Senior Lindsay Allen commented 
that the constitution needed “a little 
more of a balance of power between 
BOE and StuCo.” : 

Alpha Phi proposed a monetary 
donation on the behalf of StuCo for 
their King of Hearts Philanthropy 
event. King of Hearts will be held 
on Friday, Nov. 14, and will feature 
a male beauty pageant. 

This donation passed through the 
members of StuCo with relative ease. 

There were also several issues 
dealt with last week. One issue ad- 
dressed at the Student Council meet- 
ing on Oct. 14 were how to remedy 
the long lines at Levering around 
lunch time. 

In its last meeting before the ar- 
rival of the newly elected represen- 
tatives of the freshman class, Stu- 
dent Council gave its approval to 
three new clubs seeking member- 
ships in the SAC and streamlined a 
few of its own by-laws for the up- 
coming year. 

The Caribbean Cultural Society, 
the Filipino Students Association 
and the Club Field Hockey team each 
submitted constitutions for review 


and were welcomed into the SAC by 


Habitat for Humanity is an in- 
ternational organization dedicated 
to affordable housing for everyone. 

After the conclusion of Boxfest, 
many of the participants spent their 
day working at the Habitat house in 
West Baltimore. 


Habitat members dosome paint, | 


hammer and sandpaper at the 
worksite. 

Habitat for Humanity workers 
leave for worksites on Saturday 
mornings at 8:45 a.m. on the Beach 
side of the library. 

Participants arrive backon-cam- 
pus around 4 p.m. Anyone inter- 
ested should contact 
worktrips@jhu.edu for information. 

The Habitat for Humanity Web 
site at www. jhu.edu/~habitat also 


The majority of Tuesday’s meet- 
ing was spent updating the Student 
Council by-laws. 

“We were just taking out a bunch 
of stuff that the council doesn’t see as 
avaluable part ofour charges on cam- 
pus,” Charles Reyner, Student Coun- 
cil President, said. 

Many of the revisions dealt with 
the Committee on Leadership Ap- 
pointments (COLA). ; 

“We removed several things 
from COLA’s duties. Many of the 
awards and positions that were in 
the by-laws for COLA to appoint 
have been being filled by other en- 
tities on campus for the past two 
years,” Reyner said. 


—Staff writer Emily Metzger 
contributed to this report. 
















Literature and Religion 


This lecture is presented in conjunction with The Johns Hopkins 
University Office of the President and the JHU Press in celebration 
of its 126th anniversary. 


A number of tickets have been reserved for JHU students, Tickets are 
available for students on a first-come first-served basis, October 6 fo 
October 31, Monday through Friday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m, Office of Special Events, 
106 Shriver Hall. It is recommended that tickets be acquired in advance, 


For ticket and other information, call 410-516-7157. 


provides information regarding 
work dates and meeting times. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
| “It’s set in stone at this point,” he 
said. 

Tensions between StuCo and the 


| BoE came to a head during the long 
| debate over the new BoE constitu- 
| tion. 


The BoE’s constitution is a set of 


| duties and membership guidelines 


and is subject to approval by StuCo. 
By-laws, however, outline the 


| specific methods for collecting votes 
| and determining winners and is not 


under the authority of StuCo. 

The reason for this separation is 
that sitting members of StuCo who 
plan to run for re-election have a 


| vested interest in influencing the 
| BoE’s by-laws. 


“I think that Student Council 
should be hands-off. If they’re not, 





it’s like StuCo is running its own 
election,”he said. 

Junior Class Representative 
Russell Hayden took issue with the 
current implementation. 

“The way it stands, with that 
constitution they can make by-laws 
that say that they only have to an- 
nounce the winners, and then the 
student population has no possible 
way to tell whether it was fair.” 

Another sticking point for StuCo 
was a new provision regarding the 
appointment of BoE members. 

The new BoE constitution states 





BoE not ready to 
release vote tally 


that the Committee on Leadership 
Appointments (COLA), “shall 
make every effort to nominate 
...students with prior election ex- 
perience, as members of the Board 
[of Elections].” 

In addition, the BoE co-chairs 
want to be able to make appoint- 


ar een 


“The way it stands, the 
student population 
has no possible way to 
tell whether it [the 


election] was fair.” 


—JUNIOR CLASS REP. 
RUSSELL HAYDEN 





ments themselves if COLA fails to 
approve five BoE members by the 
second week of the fall semester. 

This measure would allow the 
BoE to efficiently manage the fresh- 
man elections, which occur early in 
the academic year. 

StuCo members were concerned 
that this rule limited their ability to ap- 
prove the best possible BoE members. 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

-ing to participate in democracy. 
Some of us are going to be lobbyists 
and some of us are going to chain 
ourselves to the White House fence.” 

Despite her celebratory tone, Ire- 
| land also mentioned several signs of 
| slowing progress, including the widen- 
ing of the wage inequality between men 
and women in recent years, as well as 
the fallin the number ofwomenserving 
in national and state legislatures since 
the start of the 21st century. 

Ireland also said that while women 
have been participating in capitalism 
since the beginnings of the United 
States, albeit at the lowest levels, only 
| about five percent of the top corpo- 
| rate operators today are women, vir- 
| tually all of them white. 

“Tfthereisaglassceilingforwomen,” 
Ireland said, “there is a steel wall for 
people of color in this country.” 

Ireland called for increased diver- 
sity in policy-making, encouraging 
members of the audience — which 
featured alarge proportionof women 
and undergraduates — to becomeac- 
tivists and to run for office. 

“Where are the authoritative 
voices of women in legislature?” Ire- 
land asked. “I want more of the 
country’s entire experience at the 
table when decisions are made.” 

Ireland also shared stories of her 
experience asa flight attendant for Pan 
American World Airlines from 1967 to 
1975, including ananecdoteaboutcon- 
tacting the Labor Department in order 
to secure full health coverage for her 
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family — a benefit awarded to male 
employees but not to females. 

During the question-and-answer 
session that followed her talk, Ireland 
took stances on various issues includ- 
ing Congress’s approval ofthe banon 
partial birth abortions this week. 


Ireland stated that the ban violated - 


Roe v. Wade, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion that legalized abortion, by ignor- 
ing the provision that prioritizes the 
woman’s health in cases of third tri- 
mester pregnancies that endanger the 
mother’s life. Ireland suggested that 


ABBY GIBBON/NEWS-LETTER 
Speaker Patricia Ireland organized the March for Women’slives in 1992. 


partial birth abortion be left as a medi- 
cal issue rather than a legal one. 

“Politics around reproductive 
rights is so polarized, it’s hard for 
people on the pro-choice side to ad- 
dress their own concerns,” she said, 
regarding the six deaths that have re- 
sulted from the use of RU-486, a con- 
troversial abortion pill. 

Ireland ended her talk by express- 
ing hopes for the possibility of a fe- 
male President in the near future. “It 
may happen sooner than you think,” 
she said. “People can change quickly.” 
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BY PATRICK MCDOWELL 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


BANGKOK, Thailand (AP) — 
U.S. President George W. Bush 
jumped into an international fray 
Monday over Malaysian Prime Min- 
ister Mahathir Mohamad’s comments 
that Jews rule the world, condemning 
them as both “reprehensible” and 
“hateful.” 

The condemnation, conveyed to 
reporters by U.S. National Security 
Adviser Condoleezza Rice, came 
shortly before Bush and Mahathir sat 
down together in the same room with 
other leaders to open the 21-member 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
summit. 

It will be Mahathir’s last major 
international conference before he 
retires Oct. 31 after 22 years in 
power. 

Mahathir is Asia’s senior states- 
man whose pugnacious, articulate 
speeches against globalization and 
U.S. policy in the Middle East have a 
strong following. He triggered an up- 
roar last week at a summit of Islamic 
countries by stating that “Jews rule 
the world by proxy. They get others 
to fight and die for them.” 

The thrust of his address was that 
the world’s 1.3 billion Muslims had 
been outmaneuvered by “a few mil- 
lion Jews” and needed to give up vio- 
lence and think hard about greater 
unity and improved education to de- 
fend their interests peacefully. But the 
comments about Jews stood out, 
prompting outrage from Washing- 
ton, Australia and the European 
Union, which said they “had no place 
in a decent world.” 

The issue has simmered at this 
week’s APEC summit. 

“Everyone thinks the comments 
were hateful, they are outrageous,” 
Rice told reporters, adding that Bush 
“thinks those remarks were reprehen- 
sible. I do not think they are emblem- 
atic of the Muslim world.” 

U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
met Malaysian Foreign Minister Syed 
Hamid Albar one-on-onein talks that 
focused on the fallout from the speech. 
Syed Hamid told reporters afterward 
that Powell had read the entire ad- 
dress. 

“We didn’t have an argument,” 
Syed Hamid said. “He knows that 
the bulk of the contents of the speech 
contains a lot of good ideas, a lot of 
things than can be done, but it also 
has one or two portions, sentences, 
that created alot of apprehension.” 

“Texplainedto him thatina speech, 
you must be able to look at it as a 
whole,” Syed Hamid said. “It is more 
critical of Muslims. And [Mahathir] 
has taken a great risk with the Mus- 
lims by being very critical of the Mus- 


Oil line catches fire in 
Northern Iraq 


TIKRIT, Irag (AP) — An inactive 
oil pipeline caught fire north of 
Baghdad on Monday, but there were 
no casualties and the fire did not af- 
fect the operations of an oil refinery 
in the area, the U.S. military said. 

It was not clear what caused the 
fire, which occurred in the inactive 
pipeline three kilometers (two miles) 
southeast of Beiji, 200 kilometers (120 
miles) north of Baghdad, said Maj. 
Josslyn Aberle, spokeswoman for the 
4th Infantry Division. 

She said the pipeline was carrying 
residual oil and the fire was yet to be 
put out. Beiji is home to Iraq’s largest 
oil r é 
Since the U.S.-led occupation of 
the country, Iraq’s crumbling oil in- 
dustry has been a target of repeated 
sabotage, with pipelines in the north 
repeated blown up by saboteurs. 

— By the Associated Press 


Queen Rania calls for 
women's rights in the 
Middle East 


AMMAN, Jordan (AP) —Women 
need legislation that guarantees their 
rights before they can enjoy peace, 
~ Queen Rania told a gathering of fe- 
male lawmakers Monday. 

“The absence of war does not nec- 
essarily mean security and peace for 
the woman,” Rania said. “To enjoy 
peace, the society should provide her 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Bush denounces 
Malaysian PM 


lims.” 

Powell did not speak to reporters. 

The outraged Western reaction 
stood in contrast to the standing ova- 
tion Mahathir received last week from 
the leaders of the 57-nation Organi- 
zation of the Islamic Conference — 
including several U.S. allies — who 
said they accurately reflected the situ- 
ation in the Muslim world and were 
not anti-Semitic. 

Mahathir has contended that his 
remarks about Jews were “stating the 
facts” and that anyone who wanted to 
muzzle him was an enemy of free 
speech. 

The Malaysian leader was on his 
own ground last week, hosting the 
Islamic summit at his new adminis- 
trative capital, Putrajaya. 


At APEC, where he is a guest of || 


neighbor Thailand, he didn’t bring 
up the dispute during a panel dis- 
cussion Monday morning on glo- 
balization and the effects of free 
trade. 

The tone between Kuala Lumpur 
and Washington has deteriorated 
since Bush invited Mahathir to the 


White House in May 2002 and | 


praised him as an ally in the war 
against terrorism for rounding up 
scores of suspects from al-Qaida’s 
Southeast Asian ally, Jemaah 
Islamiyah. 

But Mahathir wanted more thana 
photo opportunity. He brought a 
message, and as leader of one of the 
Muslim world’s most democratic, 
high-tech success stories, expected to 
be listened to — don’t invade Iraq, or 
you'll deepen hostility to America in 
the Muslim world, fueling more ter- 
rorism. 

Mahathir grew increasingly frus- 
trated in the weeks before the war, 
denouncing the United States as pre- 
paring a racist attack against non- 
white Muslims. 

Those comments, made to a sum- 
mit of the Non-Aligned Movement 
that he also hosted, brought a rebuke 
to Malaysia’s ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 

Mahathir and Bush last met at 
the G-8 summit in July, where 
Mahathir represented the Non- 
Aligned Movement asa guest of the 
world’s eight largest industrial 
economies. Bush slapped him on 
the back and joked, “Are youstillin 
power?” Both men insisted relations 
remained good. 

The backslap, though, reflected 
what has become U.S. policy over 
the past year — waiting for 
Mahathir to fulfill his long-prom- 
ised retirement and hoping that re- 
lations with his designated succes- 
sor, the quieter Deputy Prime 
Minister Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, 
are less prickly. 


with the necessary laws and legisla- 
tion to guarantee her rights.” 

She said the laws should not con- 
tradict the education and religion of 
the society. . 

“Here in Jordan we enjoy security 
and peace and we live daily the ben- 
efits of this peace which enabled us to 
build a society pulsed with life, hope 

and future,” Rania said. 

“But at the same time we live the 
reality of conflicts from our east and 
our west,” she said referring to con- 
flicts in the Palestinian territories and 
Iraq. 

The forum, established in 1999, 
aims at protecting the rights of 
women and encouraging imple- 
mentation of equal opportunities 
in national legislation and govern- 
ment programs. 

—By The Associated Press 


Suriname celebrates 
150 year anniversary 
of Chinese population 


PARAMARIBO, Suriname (AP) 
— Suriname honored its Chinese 
immigrants on Monday, unveiling 
a monument with the names of the 
first 18 migrants who landed in the 
South American nation 150 years 
ago. 

President Ronald Venetiaan un- 
veiled the monument honoring the 
18 migrants, even though four died 
during the journey. 

“These pioneers endured a mis- 
erable journey to move mountains 
for poor wages,” Walter Sandriman, 
Suriname’s Culture and Education 








MARTIN SMITH-RODDEN/ASSOCIATED PRESS 
John Allen Muhammad, the sniper suspect, handles a rifle sight telescope during a murder trial that is being held in Virginia. 


Sniper suspect ends stint as own lawyer 


| BY SONJA BARISIC 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA (AP)— 
Sniper suspect John Allen 


| Muhammad changed his mind 
| Wednesday and stopped acting as his 


own lawyer at his trial after only one 


| day of cross-examining witnesses. 


Circuit Judge LeRoy F. Millette Jr. 
informed the jury of Muhammad's 
decision after a half-hour conference 
at the judge's bench. Jonathan Shapiro 
and Peter Greenspun, who had been 
advising him on standby since his deci- 
sion Monday, returned to their former 
roles as his defense lawyers. 

Muhammad had stunned the 


| judge andevenhisownattorneyswhen 





he demanded the right to represent 
himself, justas opening arguments were 
to begin in his death penalty trial. 

He is being tried on murder 
charges related to the killing of Dean 
Harold Meyers, who was shot ata 
northern Virginia gasolinestation dur- 
ing the series of attacks last October 
around the Washington metropolitan 
area in which 10 people were killed. 

Prosecutors complained about 
Muhammad's self-representation 
Tuesday and asked the judge to re- 
scind it. They said Muhammad was 
receiving too much help from 
Shapiro and Greenspun, whose role 
as standby counsel was supposed to 
be limited. 

Millette ordered Muhammad to 
physically distance himself from the 
two lawyers to minimize communi- 
cations between them. 


Minister, told a crowd of about 300 
people attending the ceremony. 
Anticipating the abolition of sla- 
very, leaders in the former Dutch 
colony brought the Chinese to work 
in the state-owned sugar factory. 
Chinese descendants now make 
up about one-tenth of Suriname’s 
population. Chinese immigration to 
Suriname remains strong. In 2002, 
Chinese immigrants were the largest 
group to receive Suriname citizen- 
ship. 
—By The Associated Press 


Australian begins role 
as Danish princess 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (AP) 
— Crown Prince Frederik’s Aus- 
tralian fiancee, Mary Donaldson, 
embarked on her first official du- 
ties Monday, attending a state din- 
ner held for visiting Luxembourg 
royals. 

Donaldson accompanied her fi- 


. ance to Fredensborg Castle for the 


dinner hosted by her future mother- 
in-law, Queen Margrethe, for 
Grand Duke Henri of Luxembourg 
and his wife, Grand Duchess Maria 
Teresa, as part of their three-day 
state visit. 

It was the Donaldson and 
Frederik’s first public appearance 
together since their Oct. 8 engage- 
ment. The 31-year-old Australian 
will become crown princess when 
she marries Frederik, the heir to 
the throne of Europe’s oldest rul- 
ing monarchy, on May 14. 

—By The Associated Press 








Still, Millette said Tuesday that 
Muhammad had been representing 
himself competently. 

After Wednesday's announce- 
ment, Greenspun launched a series of 
objections during the testimony of 
Chris Okupski of Trenton, N.J., who 
sold Muhammad the Chevrolet Ca- 
price prosecutors believe was the ve- 
hicle used in the sniper attacks. 

Greenspun won many of his ob- 
jections, something that happened 
only rarely while Muhammad repre- 
sented himself. 

Muhammad's decision to represent 
himself had created an awkward situa- 
tion Tuesday as he cross-examined one 
ofhis alleged victims, restaurant owner 
Paul J. LaRuffa of Clinton, Md. 

LaRuffa surviveda gunshot wound 
to the chest Sept. 5, 2002, as he closed 
up his restaurant. He was robbed of 
$3,600 and a laptop computer, which 
prosecutors say helped finance the 
sniper spree the following month. The 


Student tells FBI o 


BY FOSTER KLUG 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BALTIMORE (AP) — A college 
student who told authorities he placed 
box cutters and other banned items 
aboard two airliners to test security 
was charged Monday with taking a 
dangerous weapon aboard an aircraft 
and was released without bail. 

Nathaniel Heatwole, 20, told federal 
agents hewent through normal security 
procedures atairportsin Baltimoreand 
Raleigh-Durham, N.C. Once aboard, 
he said he hid the banned items in com- 
partments in the planes’ rear lavatories. 

A preliminary hearing was set for 
Nov. 10. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Harvey 
Eisenberg said the government was 
not seeking detention, and U.S. Mag- 
istrate Judge Susan K. Gauvey freed 
Heatwole on his own recognizance. 

Although Heatwole sent an e-mail 
to federal authorities saying he had 
placed the items aboard two specific 
Southwest Airlines flights, it took au- 
thorities nearly five weeks to find 
them. 

The judge set a number of condi- 
tions for Heatwole’s release, includ- 
ing that he not enter any airport or 
board any airplane. 

Heatwole sat stony faced during 
the hearing. His parents were in the 
courtroom but did not greet or ac- 
knowledge him during the hearing 
and did not comment afterward. 

The charge against Heatwole, ajun- 
ior at Guilford College in Greensboro, 
N.C., carries a sentence of up to 10 
years in prison. 

Discovery of the items Thursday 
aboard Southwest planes that landed 
in New Orleans and Houston trig- 
gered stepped-up inspections of the 
entire U.S. commercial air fleet — 
roughly 7,000 planes. But after con- 
sulting with the FBI, the Transporta- 
tion Security Administration re- 
scinded the inspection order and no 
other suspicious bags were found. 

Deputy TSA Administrator 
Stephen McHale said Monday’s court 
action “makes clear that renegade acts 
to probe airport security for whatever 
reason will not be tolerated, pure and 
simple.” 

“Amateur testing of our systems 
do not show us in any way our flaws,” 
McHale said. “We know where the 








computer was foundin Muhammad's 
car when he was arrested. 

Muhammad began his question- 
ing of LaRuffa by saying he meant no 
disrespectand that"I understand how 
you feel when your life is on the line." 
The judge admonished Muhammad 
for making that statement, saying it 
was gratuitous. 

After court Tuesday, LaRuffa de- 
scribed the cross-examination as sur- 
real. 

"It's from the twilight zone," 
LaRuffa said. "Defendants aren't sup- 
posed to question you, and that's what 
happened." 

During questioning by prosecu- 
tors, LaRuffa said he had gotten into 
his car when he saw a figure to his left 
and a flash of light, and then a window 
broke as he was shot at close range. 

"I said I wasn't going to die," 
LaRuffa said. "I said, 'I'm not dying in 
this parking lot."" 

Prosecutors played a tape ofa 911 


vulnerabilities are and we are testing 
them ... This does not help.” 

An FBI affidavit obtained Monday 
by The Associated Press said Heatwole 
breached security at Raleigh-Durham 
airport on Sept. 12 — the day after the 
two-year anniversary of the 2001 ter- 
rorist attacks. He did itagain Sept. 15 at 
Baltimore-Washington International 
Airport, the affidavit said. 

His bags contained box cutters, 
modeling clay made to look like plastic 
explosives, matches and bleach hidden 
in sunscreen bottles, the affidavit said. 
Inside were notes with details about 
when and where the items were carried 
aboard. They were signed “3891925,” 
whichis the reverse of Heatwole’sbirth- 
day: 5/29/1983. 

Homeland Security Secretary Tom 
Ridge, whose department includes 
TSA, said officials “will go back and 
lookat our protocol” for handling such 
e-mails. He said the agency gets a high 
volumeofe-mailsaboutpossible threats 
and that officials decided that Heatwole 
“wasn’t an imminent threat.” 

The e-mail provided details of 


call made by a restaurant customer. 
During the call, LaRuffa could be heard 
in the background, pleading: "Hurry 
up, I'm having trouble breathing." 

In other testimony Tuesday, a po- 
lice officer saidhespoke to Muhammad 
a half hour after the Meyers shooting, 
butlet him go ashe dealt with motorists 
trying to flee the area. 

Officer Steven Bailey said 
Muhammad was very polite when 
they spoke as Muhammad drove out 
of a restaurant parking lot where po- 
lice believe the snipers fired the shot 
that killed Meyers. 

Bailey said Muhammad told him 
that police had directed him into the 
lot as they secured the crime scene. 
Only later did Bailey realize that 
couldn't be true. 

"I didn't catch on. I wish I had," 
Bailey told Muhammad on cross-ex- 
amination. 

Associated Press writer Matthew 
Barakat contributed to this report. 





f boxcutter 


where the plastic bags were hidden — 
right down to the exact dates and flight 
numbers — and even provided 
Heatwole’s nameand telephonenum- 
ber. It was unclear whether Heatwole 
actually hid items on four other 
planes. 

“The e-mail author also stated that 
he was aware his actions were against 
the law and that he was aware of the 
potential consequences for his ac- 
tions, and that his actions were an ‘act 
of civil disobedience with the aim of 
improving public safety for the air- 
traveling public,” the affidavit said. 

The e-mail was signed “Nat 
Heatwole.” 

Guilford isa Quaker college witha 
history of pacifism and civil disobe- 
dience that dates to the Civil War. - 
Heatwole is not a Quaker, but shares 
many of the tenets of their religion, 
including a beliefin pacifism, accord- 
ing to a February 2002 interview with 
The Guilfordian, the campus news- 
paper. 

“Iwanted to letthem hear the voice 
of dissent,” he told the newspaper, 





State intervenes in 
Florida coma case 


BY JACKIE HALLIFAX 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (AP) — 
Florida lawmakers were moving Mon- 
day to consider intervening in the case 
of a severely brain-damaged woman 
whose feeding tube was removed last 
week by her husband’s order. 

The Florida House scheduled a 
Monday night session to take up the 
issue. In the Senate, President Jim 
King said he will propose legislation 
that would give Gov. Jeb Bush the 
authority to order the feeding tube be 
reinserted to keep Terri Schiavo alive. 

The tube was removed Wednes- 
day following a decade-long court 
battle between Schiavo’s parents and 
their son-in-law, who contends that 
he is carrying out her wishes not to be 
kept alive artificially. 

“If we are to err — because time is 
of the essence — for goodness sake 
let us err on the side of caution,” said 


King, a Republican. 

Schiavo has been in what doctors 
call a vegetative state since her heart 
stopped in 1990 from a suspected po- 
tassium imbalance, 

Bush told parents Bob and Mary 
Schindler last week thathis staffwould 
search for legal ways to save their 
daughter’s life, but said Monday they 
haven’t yet found a way. 

“The legal ways, the remedies, 
don’t exist,” Bush said Monday, be- 
fore the possible legislative moves 
became apparent. 

Bush added, “I wish I could wave 
the magic wand and resolve this but 
every effort that we’ve had or every 
effort that has been proposed has ei- 
ther been thwarted by the courts or 
would be inappropriate.” _ 

Meanwhile, ina statement released 
through his lawyer, husband Michael 

Schiavo said Monday that he, too, is 
grieving, but “I did what I believe 
Terri would have wanted me to do.” 


» 
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Intersession too exclusive 


The course schedule for Intersession 2004 
was posted this week. Registration begins Nov. 
3-14 and courses are open to all students. As 
the Intersession Web site advertises, this 
“mini-mester” offers “a selection of credit 
courses and personal development workshops 
that attracts over 700 undergraduates each 
winter.” 

Wer not talking about Organic Chemistry 
and Linear Algebra: Intersession classes are 
meant to be fun and engaging and to entice 
students to stay around campus, explore new 
ideas and enjoy a relaxing month. This year’s 
Intersession selection offers art, Italian and wine 
tasting. It also offers to swing students through 
alumni networking receptions on Wall Street 
and to fly students to Florence, Brazil and the 
Galapagos. However, despite all the added bril- 
liance of the expanded off-campus course se- 
lection this year, the schedule seems to raise 
more issues of accessibility than it does oppor- 
tunity. 

Not only did all the application deadlines for 
the international programs elapse between Oct. 
1-17, forcing all registration to have relied on 
several casual, earlier mailings, but the steep 
travel fees of the off-campus courses discrimi- 
nate harshly against students with tight finances. 

Although on-campus courses are included in 
a student's tuition and are free, the alumni net- 
working visits and voyages abroad cost extra. 
The three-day business, globalization market- 


ing and media trips to New York City cost $250. | 


The courses abroad, most of which span around | | 


10 days, begin at $1100. This year, trips to Brazil 


and Costa Rica joined the repertoire of Flo- | 
rence, Cuba, Ghana and the Galapagos. Stu- | 
dents interested in the Cuba trip were expected | 


to pay $50 merely to apply. 

When almost a quarter of the for-credit 
classes require over $1,000 in travel expenses, 
“knowledge for the world” does not seem so 
attainable. It is unfair to expand only the ex- 
pensive course options when demand remains 
for on-campus courses as well. Last year, popu- 
lar courses filled up within an hour of regis- 


‘tration opening. 


Not only are courses limited in spaces, but 12 
of the 20 Baltimore campus courses are one 
credit courses. Every study abroad trip is three 
credits. Should we be rewarding students for 
paying to travel? For those students staying 
around campus to work and make up extra 
credits over January, there are only five two or 
three credit courses to choose from. The Uni- 
versity should reconsider the value of what a 
course credit represents. As students, our tu- 
ition includes campus Intersession classes, and 
we deserve more on-campus options. 

If Intersession is to have the broadest appeal, 
it must be financially and practically accessible 
to more students. Only then can Intersession 
achieve the truly successful, student-focused 
status that we should expect of it. 





We deserve to know 


The Board of Elections (BoE) is one step 
away from apne last week's freshman elec- 





been in years. They've managed to sald an 
election that was marked by voter support 
rather than candidate disqualifications. And 
none of this means a thing. Not until the BoE 
releases voting tallies for each of the elec- 
tions. 

They’ve been reticent to do so at this point. 
BoE co-chairs Rick Aseltine and Matt 
Bouloubasis have said that the board is cur- 
rently forming their policy on releasing tallies, 


and that a decision will be reached sometime 


this week. While the BoE’s consideration issome- 
what encouraging, their timing on this issue has 
been downright insensitive. Frankly, this deci- 
sion should have been made at least a week 
before the election, not a week after. 

Candidates have had the opportunity to see 
vote tallies had they e-mailed the BoE, a privi- 
lege the BoE neglected to mention to any of the 
candidates. “We didn’t see a need for it,’ said 
Aseltine. “I would think that’s assumed.” Well, 
it’s an assumption that seems particularly cal- 
lous considering candidates only had 48 hours 
to request a recount. 

And while we'd be wary to accuse the BoE of 
dragging their feet in their consideration of a 
release policy, we must question what there is to 
consider. The need for transparency in univer- 


sity elections is an obvious one. As Student 
Council President Charles Reyner asked, “How 


in he past, the BoE had no obligation to do so. | 


We disagree. 

The board might not have a written obliga- 
tion to release tallies, but they certainly have a 
moral one. While no one is accusing the BoE of 
fabricating election results, voters should have 
the right to know whether the winning candi- 
dates have a mandate to serve. With Student 
Council elections at Hopkins regularly decided 
by the power of incumbency, establishing strong 
leadership early is of the utmost importance. 
The results of this election will surely reverber- 
ate through Student Council through the next 
four years. 

This is an issue that becomes especially rel- 
evant with the BoE’s recent decision to abandon 
the Single Transferable Voting (STV) system. 
While few are mourning its loss, the News-Let- 
ter included, its particular usefulness was elimi- 
nating the need for run-off elections. A single- 
vote system offers no such protection. If, for 
instance, an election were decided by a single 
vote, margin of error alone would dictate the 
need for a run-off. 

We do hope the BoE makes the right decision 
and includes full tally disclosure in their new 
policy. It may be the last step in their string of 
successes, but it is by far the most important. 





Get out and vote 


While this may not be an “election year,’ 
because there are no congressional, guberna- 
torial or presidential elections, there will still 
be hotly-contested elections in many towns 
across America. Important local positions 
such as city council and school board will be 

_ decided. . 
While these portions do not carry the same 
name recognition as some of the larger state 
_and federal elections, it is equally important 
- that all students exercise their right to vote 
and show that students, too, have a say in ies 
nment. 
ene mE sesh that students still ronineet 
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tional policies. The roads we drive on, the 
places we park, our property taxes and our 
schools are all determined by local politics. 

It is our civic responsibility to vote in these 
smaller elections. The policies and programs 
determined may not resonate on a national 
level, but they will have the’ greatest effect on 
our daily lives. 

_ It is important that we, as students, let our 
voices be heard at the local level. While 
oftentimes overlooked, a mobilized popula- 
tion of young people can have a greater effect 
- onalocal election, due to lower turnout rates. 

We urge Hopkins students to vote using 
absentee ballots for upcoming elections in 
November. Active participation in all elec-. 
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LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Too much interpretation 


In the article, “Freshman Class Elects Officers,” (10/ 
] Imust insist you take less artistic license with 


17/03), [... 


a pregnancy. Strong efforts on these issues have come 
from the women’s movement over the decades. 

The names of the groups largely organizing this “Preg- 
nancy Resources Forum” at JHU, Voice for Life and 
Feminists for Life, presume a dichotomy that does not 
exist, and befog the reality that they represent anti-abor- 


the facts in the future. By not giving the quote from the 
poster you were citing, you forced your readers to rely on 
the interpretation of the author, namely, that I “person- 
ally insulted” several of the candidates for office, and that 
I “suggested that [Freshman Class Vice President Laura] 
Hansell was sexually promiscuous and advocated drug 
use.” 

In reality I wrote that Laura “empathizes with the girls 
who need emergency contraception” and “knows what 
the munchies feel like.” 

Robinson’s suggestion that only females who are sexu- 
ally promiscuous need emergency contraception flies in 
the face of reason and all the work the women’s rights 
movement has accomplished. The fact is, this stigma 
against emergency contraception prevents women who, 
through accidents, rape, or victimization, were unable to 
use protection at the time of intercourse from receiving 
this highly effective birth control method. The author 


tion groups, which certainly do not regard reproductive 
issues with honesty or neutrality. Of course Sally Wynn 
did not want to discuss reproductive options; she thinks 
women ought not to have options. Michael Sciscenti, who 
represents a campus anti-abortion group, says he “wants 
to bring people together from both sides of the issue... ” 
Interesting that the (mostly male headed) so called pro- 
life groups will “bring people together” at an event de- 
signed to leave their politics unchallenged! Campus choice 
and anti-choice groups are “always fighting,” he laments. 
Hmmm. Might it be that the anti-abortion crowd wishes 
to stifle the very real resistance of women and conscious 
men to the appallingly real violence of their ilk, from the 
bombings, gassings, shootings and threat, down to their 
barbaric premise: that women are less important than 
fetuses? 

I extend a “heads up” to women students, and male 























should be ashamed of himself for Propagating t this a 
| gerous rhetoric in the guiseofnews. 


Stephen Sandford 
Class of 2007 


Pregnancy Forum 
short-sighted 


Regarding “Panel discusses preg- 
nancy options” (10/02/03). 

Women who attend school 
through pregnancy and raising their 
children need access to day care and 
other facilities. And a woman stu- 
dent needs real advocates who will 
respect and support her in whatever 
decision she makes about continuing 





. | LETTERS POLICY| POLICY 


students who care about them. Talk with other campuses 
on these issue, and do not be givaid to speak frankly and 
honestly, til 
ae all, fe aromete an saemoephere” in which 
women may continue their studies free from intimida- 
tion, bullying, and violence. 


ot cee Ss 


Sue Johnson 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters . 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 
number of letters printed. 
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lis not well with our cur 

rent advising system. 

The purpose of having 

advisorsin the first place 

is so that students have 
somebody to turn to who can actasa 
sort of guide through the wilderness 
of the modern day research univer- 
sity. 

Here is where the advisor is sup- 
posed to step in. They’re supposed to 
give their students a little nudge in 
the right direction and help them to 
avoid hidden pratfalls or hazards that 
might await them. A good advisor 
can tell his or her student which 
courses are better than others and 
can point the student in a new aca- 
demic direction that they may have 
not considered before. 

Atthe minimum, a professor’s job 
as advisor is to help each of his or her 
advisees achieve their personal aca- 
demic goals. 

But an advisor can be so much 
more, and do so much more than 
that. A good advisor can become a 
friend to students, someone with 
whom they can share their various 
experiences, ideas, and dreams. 

Ofcourse, this requires effort from 
both sides of the equation. If a stu- 
dent has no interest in talking to his 
or her advisor, it is understandable 
when the professor takes no interest 
in the student. 

Many students, however, would 
love to become closer with their advi- 
sors if they were just shown an open 
door. 

The way the system works now, 
once students declare a major, usu- 
ally in their sophomore year, they are 
then assigned to a professor within 
their chosen department who be- 
comes their advisor for the rest of 
their time at Hopkins. 

Every semester, before students 
register for classes, they are required 
to meet with their advisors to discuss 
class selection. After approvalis given, 
the advisor is supposed to then re- 
move an electronic hold which gives 
the student the ability to sign up for 
classes. 

Things don’t always work accord- 
ing to the plan. Many professors, ei- 
ther too busy or uninterested in their 


advisees, do them the “favor” of lift- © 


ing all their electronic holds before 
they actually meet with any of the 
students. Likewise, many students are 
thankful that they don’t have to go to 
the “trouble” of meeting with their 
advisor personally. 

Is this the kind of advising system 
we want? 

When a professor does that sort of 
thing, it sends the message that he 
doesn’t really care about the students 











he is supposed to be guiding. And 
when students fail to discuss their 
plans with a more experienced adult, 
they mayremainclosedtoa variety of 
other options orideas they may never 
have considered. 

I propose two changes to the ad- 
vising system to make it more mean- 
ingful. First, electronicholds that pre- 
vent students from registering for 


ere... 








It’s Onty A GAME 


classes shouldbe eliminated. No mat- 
ter what may be discussed witha pro- 
fessor, a student is still free to choose 
whatever classes he wants even after 
the hold is lifted. It doesn’t bind any- 
body to anything, it is merely a cum- 
bersome obstacle. Students should 
have the ability to register by their 
own free will. 

Second, allow students to person- 
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ally select their own advisor instead | 
of being assigned to one, (given the | 
professor’s acceptance ofthe request). | 
This will allow for a more intimate | 


alignment of interests from both par- 
ties. Such a system is already infor- 


mally in place (students can requesta | 


change ofadvisors) butis under-pub- 
licized and under-utilized. For pro- 
fessors that are super-popular, a pre- 
determined limit could be installed. 

Other little changes can improve 
the way professors handle their ad- 
vising responsibilities. Perhaps advi- 
sors could invite all their advisees to- 
gether forasmall meeting or reception 
where they could be addressed as a 
group. This would allow students to 


gain general information (saving the | 


professor’s time) and also ask per- 
sonal questions if need be. Such a 
meeting would also give students the 
chance to meet other people from 
their own major, who they may or 
may not already know. 

If we want to make the advising 
system work, we have to get rid of 
superficial boundaries and start cre- 
ating meaningful interaction and 
mentoring. The current advising 
system is seen by many faculty and 
students alike as more of a chore 
than a help. If both parties work to 
change their mind-sets, they will see 
that the process of advising can be 


rewarding for both the professor | 


and student. 


Ishai Mooreville is a junior inter- 
national studies major from Merion, 
Pa. He is also the opinions editor for 
the Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





s a senior, I am pleased 
to say that I have wit 
nessed the greatest po 
litical activism this se 
mester out of my three 
years here. With the ongoing conflict 
in Iraqand an upcoming presidential 
election, it has been easy for students 
to get out and become vocal about 
their opinions. But on-campus po- 
litical activism should not stop at the 
national level when there are a multi- 
tude of local and statewide affairs to 


| consider and as many problems to 


help solve. 

The upturn in the amount of on- 
campus political activism owes itself 
to a few main causes. As a presiden- 
tial election nears, College Democrats 
and Republicans are doing their part 
by discussing and disseminating in- 
formation on current issues. The de- 
bate between these two groups hosted 
by the MSE Symposium was an excel- 
lent opportunity for Hopkins stu- 
dents to view an engaged political 
debate. 

Another cause for the rise in on- 
campus political activism has been 
the war in Iraq. Last spring semester 
saw frequent protests, debates and 
discussions on the causes for and 
against the war. Although national 
and international attention to Iraq 
has predictably subsided since the war 
ended, it is nevertheless still a subject 
of avid discussion. The fact that the 
controversy surrounding the war is 
so intrinsically tied up with the up- 
coming presidential election adds an 
atmosphere of urgency to this na- 


Questioning the means in Iraq 


his week State and Defense 
Department officials 
questioned their solid ra 
tionale for the War in Iraq. 
Rumsfeld’s leaked De- 
fense Department memo explicitly 
questions the effectiveness ofthe War 


| on Terror, including activities within 


Iraq. 
The War in Iraq may have toppled a 


- genocidal dictator, but it is doing little 
to advance American long-term secu- 


rity. 
The confidential memo, which was 
being circulated around the Penta- 
gon before it was leaked, requests 
ideas on how to reform the depart- 
ment and agencies involved with the 
War on Terror. 

Defense officials are actually pro- 
posing another realignment of 
America’s defensive capabilities to 
match the realignment of its terrorist 


threat. 

Many of the new security prob- 
lems seem to be of little concern to 
Rumsfeld. The triumph over Iraq’s 
tyrannical dictator has overshadowed 
for his administration all questions of 
hasty planning and faulty logistics. 
For the moral-sentimentalists, the 
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removal of Saddam and the ‘libera- 
tion’ of a repressed peoples proves 
the righteousness of their cause. 
Perhaps if Rumsfeld and others had 
paid attention to a year-old State De- 
partment study which forecasted the 
troubles now plaguing Iraq, many of 


Tariq Ali misses target in speech 


tudents and community 

members alike sat wide- 

eyed as they listened to po 

litical activist Tariq Ali 

speak last Monday asa part 
of the Foreign Affairs Symposium. In 
his lecture, he presented his view of 
the greatest threat to our world to- 
day: Western Imperialism. __ 

According to Ali, the two primary 
examples of western imperialism that 
have thrown the world into chaos are 
Israel’s “illegal” occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and America’s 
preemptive invasion of Iraq. 

To Ali, these are the true destabiliz- 
ing forces in the world today. Terror- 
ism thathas occurredasa result of these 
invasionsisnotreally terrorism, hesaid, 
butactionsthatconstitutea just struggle 
of liberation from the oppression of 
this Western imperialism. = 

I’m sorry, but I don’t quite agree 
with Ali’s main presumption. 

Did he mean to say that the events 
which resulted in Israeli control of 
the West Bank and Gaza are analo- 

gous to the events preceding the re- 
cent war in Iraq? 

Did he mean they are botha result 
of imperialist powers simply exerting 
their influence at will? 

Did he mean that the vicious ter- 
ror used as means of resistance to 
such ‘imperialist’ powers is morally 

i . le? 


This cannot be the case, and any 

review of the facts would find fault in 

_ hisnotions. The Six Day War of 1967, 

in which Israel acquired both Gaza 
and the West Bank, was started not 
by the Israelis but by Egyptian leader 
_ Gamal Nasser. He ordered ae with- 
_ drawal of UN Emergency Forces in 
ie Sinai, then closed the Straits of 


iran to all Israeli shipping (violating 
Both Jordan and irq joined Ee 









destruc- is not only counterpr 


tion of Israel.” 

Now, given that you grant Israel 
the right to exist, I’m not clear how 
Israel’s decision to execute a preemp- 
tive strike was one based on imperial- 
ist motives, seeing as the imminence 
of invasion by her Arab neighbors 
had been made indubitably clear. 

Furthermore, even after the start 
of the war, Israeli Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol told King Hussein of Jordan 
that Israel would not attack its terri- 
tory (including the West Bank) un- 
less provoked. Nevertheless, King 
Hussein ordered the shelling of West 
Jerusalem. 

Thus, regardless of how Ali might 
disagree with the ‘defensive neces- 
sity’ justification associated with 
Bush’s campaign in Iraq, negative 
claims of this sort cannot be directed 
towards Israel’s actions in ’67. The 
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facts clearly demonstrate that Israel’s 
preemptive strike was both defensive 
and necessary; it was not an act of 
imperialist aggression, but rather a 
preventative measure to ensure 
Israel’s own survival. 

Dr. Ali’s belief that the events fol- 
lowing the ‘67 war were analogous to 
that of Bush’s occupation of Iraq re- 


extremely dangerous to those in- 
volved. 

_ Firstly, terrorism existed against 
Israel before Israeli exerted any con- 
trol over the Territories; Yassir Arafat 
founded his “Movement for the Na- 
tional Liberation of Palestine” (Fatah) 
in the early 1960s and began execut- 
ing terrorist raids against Israeli tar- 
gets in 1965. 

That’s two years before the 1967 
War, in which multiple raids were 
carried out exclusively against civil- 
ian targets. 

Thus, to highlight “the bitterness 
and despair,” imposed upon them by 
the ‘imperialist’ Israeli rule as the sole 
cause of Palestinian terrorism (as Dr. 
Ali does), is a huge misreading of the 
situation. 

Accordingly, I do agree with Ali’s 
assessment that no real terrorist acts 
have taken place in Iraq; but that is 
not because I wish to grant any moral 
justification for it. 

No terror has occurred there sim- 
ply because there are no American 
civilians to target. 

A fundamental difference exists 
between pursuing soldiers in uni- 
forms and killing innocent civilians; 
resistance of the two movements, 
therefore, isincomparableand should 
not be treated as such in any analysis 
of the situations there. 

Thus, as you can see, Ali’s words 
last Monday left a definitive impres- 
sion on me as I sat wide-eyed and 
listening with the rest of my peers. 


mains ungrounded. I’m not goingto However, I am unable to accept his 
pretend that what wentonintheTer- neo-Marxist ideology of capitalist 
ritories following the’67 war wasnot Western imperialism which clearly 
inviolation of many Palestinians’ fun- distorts the facts on the ground. 
damental human rights; the Palestin- Ali’s understanding of the Israeli/ 
ianpeoplehaveendured tremendous _ Palestinian conflict is one based on 
suffering andactionneedstobetaken false pretenses, and it can only fur- 
to remedy the situation. = _ ther exacerbate the situation there. 
However, blaming Israel for all that , tcc eee f 
transpired and justifying terror as le- Yonina Alexander is a junior Inter- 
gitimate means to solve this problem _ national Studies major from Haifa, Is- 
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the problems now vexing the War on 
Terror would not have materialized. 
The two-thousand page State De- 
partment study foresaw many bumps 
along Iraq’s road. Yet the Defense 


Department, always eager to equate | 


the righteousness of removing 
Saddam with the infallibility of its 


planning, remained deaf to outside | 


advice on how to deal with post-War 
Iraq. 

Now British think-tanks are re- 
leasing reports providing evidence 
that the War in Iraq fostered an al- 
Qaeda recruiting spree, and that a 
significant realignment of interna- 
tional terrorist groups is thought to 
be underway. 

What is this newly realigned ter- 
rorist threat? Defense Department 
reportsillustrate an adapting and fur- 
ther decentralized terrorist network, 
even more capable of remaining be- 
low the radar of American intelli- 
gence. It also indicates a revival of 
sorts in extremist ideology, hardly un- 
predictable considering the presence 
of American troops in the heart of the 
Middle East. 

The State Department study an- 
ticipated the current havoc in post- 
War Iraq. It stated that Iraqi citizens 
would find it difficult to adapt to the 
new American imposed civil order - 
something anyone could have pre- 
dicted. It offered logistical advice on 
how to deal with the humanitarian 
crisis and guerilla resistance, and sug- 
gested the necessity in securing power 
lines, water mains and other infra- 
structure. 

It even offered measures to create 
anlraqi provisional government. Not 
that the United States responded 
poorly to any of these circumstances, 
but armed with the advice of this 
study, it should have responded bet- 
ter. 

Didit not occur to officials that the 
law of unintended consequences 
might apply to an American invasion 
of an Islamic state? Ideologues, too 
caught up in their quest for a moral 
good, forgot to plot for the logistical 
reality. With the assurance of victory 
so close and so real, many officials 
overlooked the possibility of prema- 
ture victory wrought with complica- 
tions. 

And America could have re- 
sponded better. Means and ends are 
two sides of the same coin, yet De- 
fense officials equate one with the 
other. This study, combined with in- 
securities about Iraq, is forcing them 
to consider whether the current work 
towards democracy in Iraq are suffi- 
cient. - 
This cerebral shift going on in the 
Pentagon proves what skeptics advo- 
cated all along — that post-War plan- 
ning was weak. These skeptics did 
not question the moral end in Iraq, 


but questioned only the means. Fi- 


nally war-planners 
do the same. 

Michael Huerta isa sophomore In- 
ternational Studies and Mathemati- 
cal Sciences major from Sanford, N.C. 
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are beginning to 

















tional debate. 

With these issues dominating 
headlines and political discussions, it 
can be easy to overlook political, so- 
cialand economic developments hap- 
pening closer to home, namely in 
Baltimore and Maryland. 

Some Hopkins students may be 
surprised to learn that the beginning 
of this fall semester coincided with 
two high profile and important city 
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wide elections. Incumbent Mayor 
Martin O’Malley defeated challenger 
Dr. Andrey Bundleyin the city Demo- 
cratic mayoral primary, essentially 
securing his seat for next November. 
That Mr. O’Malley won the primary 
is really of no surprise to anyone, con- 
sidering his popularity. The onlyslightly 
alarming fact is that he won with only 
sixty-five percent of the vote. Poten- 
tiallysurprising to those students notin 
the know is that in a city that is 64 
percent African-American, Mr. 
O’Malley, who is white, soundly de- 
feated Dr. Bundley, who is black. 
Baltimore’s curious racial politics 
aside, this October also saw the re- 
election of Sheila Dixon to the seat of 
city council president. With the en- 
dorsement of O’Malley, Dixon won 
handily over her challengers. What 
Hopkins students should be inter- 
ested to hear is that Ms. Dixon stands 
a good chance of becoming the next 
mayor of Baltimore before her term 


| as city council president expires. If 
| Mr. O’Malley goes through with his 


rumored plans to leave office to chal- 
lenge and defeat Governor Robert 
Ehrlich in 2004, the city council presi- 
dent would assume his seat, making 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Md. politics is ripe for activism 


her the first female mayor of Balti- 
more. 

The state of Maryland is facing a 
close to $2 billion debt, forcing the 
state governor to reduce funding and 
raise prices in areas like healthcare, 
transportation and education. Even 
Hopkins is getting nicked by this cost 
cutting, asit facesa $4.9 million fund- 
ing reduction. Baltimore City schools 
are confronting their own $40 mil- 
lion debt that has in part caused a 
crisis in an oversupply of teachers. 
These conditions will not be condu- 
cive to these schools’ already strug- 
gling attempts to comply with the fed- 
erally mandated, achievement-based 
No Child Left Behind Act. 

Baltimore’s anti-drug trade cam- 
paign, Baltimore Believe, is receiving 
nationwide attention and Mayor 
O’Malley even recently spend some 
time in London with Prime Minister 
Tony Blair discussing the initiative. 
The British want to begin a similar 
program to fight their own war against 
drugs. Some in the Baltimore, how- 
ever, question whether the campaign 
has achieved much at all. 

These are just some examples of 
the currentissues affecting Baltimore 
City and Maryland, issues ripe for 
involvement and change. 

Hopkins students should take ev- 
ery opportunity to learn more about 
the current events of their local sur- 
roundings and take part in address- 
ing problems through activities like 
community service and work. In Bal- 
timore alone, a number of problems 
abound buta greater number of curi- 
ous and capable Hopkins students 
exist to help solve them. 

Let’s not let political activism die 
at the state line. 


Brendan Costigan is a senior Po- 
litical Science major from Flanders, 
N.J. He is also a co-founder of the “All 
Politics is Local” lecture series. 





Peace falters on hatred 


t was just words that the Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, Mahathir 
Mohamad, said last Thursday. 
But they scared the hell out me. 
“The Europeans killed 6 mil- 
lion Jews out of 12 million, but today 
the Jews rule the world by proxy. They 
get others to fight and die for them.” 
Commenting to the Toronto Star 
and others while attempting to de- 
fend his speech, Mahathir claimed 
that his remarks were taken out of 
context; his intent, according to the 
Malaysian foreign minister and re- 
ported by the Toronto Star, was to 
suggest, “that Muslims should make 
peace as they could not win the Pales- 
tinian conflict through violence.” 
Then that’s all he should have said. 
Why invest in hatred if your goal is 
peace? 
Unfortunately, 


And for all the support from de- 
veloped countries, there’s too much 
silence among the rest of the world. 
Though it’s more than fifty years af- 
ter the Holocaust, Mahathir’s words 
still senta chill down my spine. Those 
in my family closer to that horror felt 
it even more acutely. 

Mahathir’s “theories” bring to 
mind too many fear-mongers, anti- 
Semites and Holocaust deniers; sick- 
est of all are leaders who convince 
their people that the story of the six 
million is a collective lie made up for 
power and money. 

A Christian Science Monitor ar- 
ticle from Nov. 21, 2002 showed how 
widespread anti-Semitism inthe Arab 
world: “A recent editorial in the Saudi 
Arabian daily Al Riyadh claimed: ‘Life 
stopped in ‘Israel’ yesterday for two 

minutes, while the 





Mahathir isn’t 
some crazy loony 
in the Arab camp. 
“Mahathir’s 
speech received a 
standing ovation 
from the kings, 
presidents and 
sheiks gathered,” 
according to the 
New York Daily 
News. 








warning siren 
whistled all over 
the occupied ter- 
ritories of Pales- 
tine, inmemory of 
the6 million Jews, 
about whom ‘Is- 
rael’ lies, saying 
theywerekilledin 
Nazi crematori- 
ums.” 

Is it any won- 





The Yemeni der that people in 
foreign minister, Israel cannot 
Abubakr al-Qirbi, sleep, wondering 
s nl p P ort - d ifsomebody, nur- 
Mahathir’s words. tured by this poi- 
“I don’t think they KORE N son, isn’t plotting 
are anti-Semitic at toblowup the res- 
all. I think he was CLOSER To Home taurantacross the 
stating the facts, street, or the con- 
hetold the Toronto cert hall down the 
Star. road? It’s not being taught in back 


The facts? I suppose it’s the Jews’ 
fault that there are no jobs in Af- 
ghanistan and that fear rules in Saudi 
Arabia. | 

Arab governments like Saudi 
Arabia and corrupt leaders like Yasir 
Arafat would be run out of town if 
their people were actually allowed to 
ask the question “Am I better off than 
I was four years ago?” 

The facts, unfortunately, are that 
anti-Semitism still draws an enthusi- 
astic crowd of corrupt and ineffective 
leaders seeking a diversion for their 
people. 

The response of the developed 
world has been quite encouraging: 
protests from Canada, the United 
States and the European Union have 
all firmly established just how dis- 
gusting they found Mohamed’s 
speechtobe, — eae 


‘AndWwhile President Bush tookhis™ 
time, he did choose to privately criti- 


cize Mahathir on Oct. 20, 
to The New York Times. 
. , ' i . i; 


’ ree’, 
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hall rooms, either — children learn 
this hate in the Saudi schools. For 
them, it’s Dick, Jane and the Jews that 


_rob and defile them, 


Isitany wonder that Jews are often 
worried about who will come after 


‘them next? 


That’s why a Jewish state of Israel 
is so important. It’s not just a little 
haven where Jews can have fun play- 
ing king, or a nostalgic attempt to 
recapture some of our lost heritage. 
Israel must exist so that if the next 
Hitler comes there will be a ’ 
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Four Hopkins BME students 
to enter finals in competition 











BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


This week, four Johns Hopkins 
biomedical engineering students are 
headed to New York City for final 
judging of their entry in this year’s 
Collegiate Inventor's Competition. 
Their invention, which measures elec- 
trical impulses in a person’s arm 
muscles, is one of six projects to ad- 
vance to this stage of judging. 

Gillian Hoe, I-Jean Khoo, Stanley 
Huang and William Tam are the four 
students leading this project. Hoe is 
currently a senior and the other three 
students graduated in May. Their 
project originally began through an 
assignment from their design course 
professor, Robert Allen. Allen, who is 
asenior lecturer in the Department of 
Biomedical Engineering at JHU, as- 
signed his students to come up with 


an unobtrusive way of measuring the 


force used by doctors while deliver- 
ing babies. 

The result of this assignment was a 
project that was worked on all semes- 
ter long by Allen’s class. Hoe, Khoo, 
Huang and Tam were chosen as the 
four students who contributed the 
most to the project, and so they are 
the ones presenting it in the competi- 
tion. 

According to Hoe, the whole ex- 
perience has been quite invigorating. 

“When I heard about this compe- 
tition from my teammates, the first 
thing I thought of was ‘No way!’. 
When we were still in the running 
after several eliminations, it just be- 
came one exhilarating experience af- 
ter another. This whole situation still 
has a surreal feel to it.” 

How much force a doctor should 
apply during a birth is an especially 
important question during compli- 
cated births. A doctor or midwife 
wants the child to get out quickly 
enough so that they will not suffo- 
cate, but applying too much force 
could cause serious injuries to the 
child. 

Previous techniques to measure 
this amount of force have included 
sensors attached to gloves or to 
doctor’s hands. These methods are 
often inconvenientand get in the way 
ofthe doctor’s performance. Theyare 
more of a hassle than an advantage. 
This new way of doing things may 
lead not only to a prize in a national 
competition, but a huge benefit for 


re COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NOVAMETRIX.COM/IMAGES 
The birthing technology industry is limited in its scope. The Hopkins students designed a machine that would 
be well-received by hospitals, in order to ensure safe births and healthy mothers, using a simple calculation. 


doctors and nurses. 

Physicians believe that mechani- 
cal birth injuries are often the result 
of doctors applying excessive force 
during a complicated birth situation. 
One such example is shoulder dysto- 
cia, where the baby’s shoulders be- 
come caught behind the mother’s 
pubic bone. Essentially, the baby’s 
head can be delivered but the remain- 
der of the baby’s body remains 
trapped inside the mother, and the 
physician must apply force, often to 
the fetal head or shoulder, to extract 
the child. 

The potential uses of this appara- 
tus also include training doctors as 
well as determining the best tech- 
niques to use during complicated 
deliveries. This new invention will be 
able to figure out which of these uses 
the least force, and would therefore 
be least likely to cause injury to the 
child. 

The students’ electromyographic 
invention involves attaching three 
sensors to the forearm of a doctor. 
These sensors are attached toa small 
metal box that can easily be kept in 
the doctor’s pocket. This metal box 
collects information, and transmits 
it wirelessly to a laptop computer 
which can be up to 50 feet away. The 
computer can store and process the 
data it has received. 

In order for this system to work, 
it must be calibrated for each spe- 
cific user. This involves measuring 
impulses from the doctor’s arm 
when they are at rest, then while 
pulling five pounds of force, fol- 
lowed by 10 pounds. These read- 
ings will set up the calibration that 
will allow future measurements to 
be accurate. 

The students have not only cre- 
ated their invention, but have been 
actively involved in its testing and 
fine-tuning. Edith Gurewitsch, an 
assistant professor of gynecology 
and obstetrics at JHMI, has been 
the one in charge of this part of the 
project. She has already supervised 
15 deliveries during which the de- 
vice was used successfully. There 
have also been numerous tests in- 
volving mock deliveries performed 
using a doll. 

When the device was completed, 
Dr. Edith Gurewitsch, assistant pro- 
fessor of gynecology and obstetrics in 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, supervised an institutional re- 
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Mothers will now be safer when giving birth thanks to this new equip- 
ment. The design was based off of a Biomedical Design Team project. 
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view board approved pilot study, 
which tested the device during 15 de- 
liveries. Dr. Gurewitsch says “the de- 
vice seems to work well” after the 
clinical trials. 

However, minor alterations to en- 
sure the detection of nerve impulses 
regulating muscle movements is re- 
quired, and this will be done by Dr. 
Gurewitsch and Dr. Allen along with 
the student inventors using a baby 
like doll to simulate deliveries. 

The inventors think that their 
mechanism can be used not only for 
use in obstetrics and gynecology but 
in other fields as well. For example, a 
baseball player who is trying to pre- 
vent arm injuries might want to learn 
how to throw a ball with just enough 
force to avoid injuries. This new de- 
vice would allow him to track that 
force. 

The National Collegiate Inventor’s 
Competition is a program of the Na- 


tional Inventor’s Hall of Fame, lo- | 


cated in Akron, Ohio. The competi- 
tion originally began in 1990, and its 
other sponsors include Hewlett- 
Packard and the United States Patent 
and Trademark Office. 

According to their Web site, the 
competition’s objective is to encour- 
age students to stimulate their prob- 
lem solving skills. They also empha- 
size the importance of a working 
relationship between students and 
their advisors. 

The competition is judged by a 
panel of experts including math- 
ematicians, engineers, biologists, 
chemists, environmentalists, physi- 
cists and computer specialists. En- 
tries are judged on originality, in- 
ventiveness and potential value to 
society. 

The competition has two catego- 
ries: one for undergraduates and one 
for graduate students. In the under- 
graduate category, there will be two 
winning teams. Each team of students 
will win $15,000 and their advisor will 
win $5,000. There isalsoa Grand Prize 
winner, selected from the pool of all 
undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents. This winning team receives 
$50,000 and their advisor gets 
$10,000. 

This is not the first time that 
Hopkins students have fared well in 
the National Collegiate Inventors 
Competition. Last year, Hopkins stu- 
dent Carlo Giovanni was a winner, 
with his invention for a non-invasive 
test for colorectal cancer. In 1997, 
Todd Waldman, also from Johns 
Hopkins, won with his project “Novel 
high-throughput screen for antican- 
cer agents.” 

The team all seems to be in agree- 
ment about what a great experience 
this has been for all of them. Team 
member Stanley Huang was giggling 
ashe spoke from New York this week. 
“Tm really happy to make it this far. I 
think that all the hard work fromall of 
us finally paid off. I’m not really into 
the money; I’m just in it for the fun of 
it.” 

This week, our team from 
Hopkins is facing five other teams, 
comprised of students from 
Harvard, Duke, University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana-Champaign, The 
College of New Jersey, and The 
Alberta College of Art and Design. 
Winners will be announced at the 
end of the week. 

This isa good example of how stu- 


_ dent-designed technology can be an 


asset to the biomedical engineering 
industry. The Hopkins community 
looks forward to seeing how the stu- 
dents fare in this prestigious compe- 
tition. 


Exercise 


| BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeER 


Ina recent study done by the New 
York University School of Medicine, 
scientists found that exercise helps 
human memory. Byimproving physi- 
| cal health, one can improve their his 
orher ability to alleviate memoryloss. 

Initially, the New York group, led 
| by researcher Dr. Antonio Convit, 
| believed that human cerebral capa- 
bility degenerated as the body grew 
older. After the research was com- 


| pleted however, they concluded that 


there are many triggers in the human 


|| body that can remedy this seemingly 


inevitable occurrence. 
Cardiovascular exercise that’s done 
over a longer period of time will tend to 
| reduce the amount of tissue a human 
| loses as they age. The tissue includes 
| brain tissue, and losing less of it may 
| mean storing more memories. 
According to CNN.com, the study 
was conducted by taking the MRI 


| (Magnetic Resource Imaging) scans 


of peopleaged 55 orolder. They found 


| that there was a dramatic difference 


in the tissue cells of the brain. The 
people that were not obese, and fitter, 


| had brain tissue that was in better 


shape than the elderly who were not 
as physically fit. 

The fitter person, scientists real- 
ized, correlated to the amount of 
blood sugar in the body. Therefore, 
the lower the blood sugar count, the 


| higher the capability of retaining 


memory in the human. Along with 
the MRI scan, the adults all received 
glucose intravenously. The NY School 
measured how quickly the sugar 
moved to the tissue, an indication of 
their glucose tolerance. Then they 
tested the subjects’ ability to perform 
different cognition tests. 

“The brain depends upona steady 
supply of glucose for proper func- 
tion. Unlike muscle or liver, which 
contain stored energy reserves in the 
form of glycogen, the brain has no 
such stores,” said Dr. Horner, a biol- 
ogy professor at Hopkins. 

Those with the lowest scores on 
the mental tests had the lowest glu- 
cose tolerance. Theyalso hadasmaller 
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good for diabetes 








Scientists discover a correlation between memory and good health. 


hippocampus, a key area in the brain 
for learning and recent memory, such 
as remembering the time the person 
left for work that day. A possible ex- 
planation of this, according to the 
researchers, is the inability of the hip- 
pocampus to absorb sufficient glu- 
cose for fuel may eventually damage 
it. 

Although there is no exact corre- 
lation with the data, high blood sugar 
and high amounts of body fat does 
contribute to how well the body works 
as a whole. The fact that memory is 
now also affected by less than par 
health conditions suggests the im- 
portance in maintaining a fitter body. 

Diabetes is the most common ail- 
ment that results in high blood sugar. 
Diabetes is a condition in which the 
body does not produce or properly 
use insulin, ahormone that is needed 
to convert sugar, starches and other 
food into energy needed for daily life. 
The cause of diabetes continues to be 
amystery, although both genetics and 


~ environmental factors such as obe- © 
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sity and lack of exercise play a signifi- 
cant role. 

“There is a correlation between 
obesity and diabetes, and a correla- 
tion between lack of exercise and obe- 
sity. Perhaps exercise limits obesity, 
which in turn keeps the risk of diabe- 
tes low and the proper control of 
blood glucose in operation,” com- 
mented Dr. Horner. 

According to the American Dia- 
betes Association, about 16 million 
people between the ages of 40 and 74 
in the United States have a pre-dia- 
betic condition of high blood sugar, 
and approximately 17 million people 
in the United States, or 6.2 percent of 
the population, have diabetes. 

Scientists urge that people in any 
age group should be tested for the 
disease by taking a glucose test at a 
nearby clinic. Maintaining a healthy 
body is also a proper precautionary 
measure to take, and the combina- 
tion of annual check-ups and exer- 
cise can essentially lead to a longer, 
more vivid life. 
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410-243-8844 


30 cent wings on Mondays 
D.J.on Tuesdays 10 p.m.—2 a.m. 
1/2 price burgers on Wednesdays 
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JHU student studies global pub 











COURTESY OF ALKA PRADHAN 


Hopkins student Alka Pradhan was one of the first to examine globalization’s impact on healthcare. 


BY CHRIS CHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Alka Pradhan was researching glo- 
balization and developing countries 
when she came across a gap in topics 
not fully examined by political scien- 
tists. Despite studies on the effects of 
globalization on nearly every aspect 
of a country, no one had examined 
globalization’s impact on public 
health issues. 

“T couldn’t find any existing lit- 
erature regarding this specific para- 
digm, so I decided to investigate it 
myself,” said Pradhan. 


Finding that researching books 
and articles from journals for data on 
globalization and publichealth hardly 
yielded any worthwhile content, Alka 
Pradhan decided to make her own 
observations. 

“For practical information, I 
traveled to India, Thailand and 
Cuba to work with various organi- 
zations specializing in public health 
and gain experience firsthand. I 
conducted interviews with govern- 
ment representatives, non-govern- 
mental organizations, and members 
of urban and rural populations,” 
said Pradhan. 





Are females not as 


thrilled by gadgets? 














DENISE TERRY/ NEWS-LETTER 


Perhaps the technological survival advantage for females does notliein 
unnecessary electronic gadgets, but in the communication industry. 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE Jouns Hopxins News-LeETTER 


Most guys I know are obsessed 

with technology. The fascination does 
not stem from purely a habit of ac- 
quiring new things, for that is a trait 
of both the sexes, but from a predict- 
ability and understanding of the ob- 
ject. Such is my observation alone, 
not one based on scientific fact. 
Maybeit’sa mathematical induction, 
but that all goes along with reason. 
A digitally inclined guy I know 
told me that he’s obsessed with elec- 
tronics because they are easier to 
handle and to interact with than fe- 
males. Perhaps he was just making 
me feel better about my own 
technophobia. Or perhaps he was re- 
ally speaking of the truth behind the 
rather uncomplicated male psyche. 
Whatever it was, his comment that 
led to me think there has to be some- 
thing in the y-chromosome that 
speaks to a genotypic affinity to gad- 
gets. 


[remember when my brother got 

- paid from his first “job” in fifth 
ade shoveling snow for our neigh- 
om My father took him to Radio 
Shack to celebrate, and two hours 
later both of them returned home 
with about $200 worth of electronic 
nonsense. A new cordless phone, a 
Ninja-Turtles video game, dis- 
kettes, and best of all, a video tape 
rewinder. I was 9 at the time, and 
ember thinking, wow, I’m sure 
that our current video tape player 
definitely had rewinding capabili- 


ties. 
: Maybe this has a historical expla- 
ation. Cavemen also tried to work 
, one best tools also had the most 
immaculate cave, and furniture. Fur- 
~Rhermore, the caveman with the best 
ls couldalso hunt more efficiently, 


’ 









from outside enemies. 

Even during the two world wars, 
it was the men behind the new tech- 
nology to obliterate the opposing 
man-lead army. Maybe the acquisi- 
tion of new technology speaks to an 
inordinate sense of who’s better 
than who. Who has the cooler 
lighter, smaller, faster technology 
than the other guy. 

What about the female chromo- 
somes? Why does its gene expression 
seem to convey different digital urges 
—a distaste for constant digital up- 
grades but a clear interest in commu- 
nication and entertainmenttechnolo- 
gies? Female CEOs are behind such 
industries such as Ebay and other en- 
tertainment/vending Web sites. 

Perhaps the survival advantage for 
females lies in communication and 
entertainment. We would rather use 
diplomaticsymbols, the image of oth- 
ers to convey our sense of superior- 
ity. Females are social beings. Even 
history proves this. Evidence of ma- 
triarchal societies found by anthro- 
pologistsin ancient African and Asian 
ruins, suggest a era of peace and paci- 
fism.’Go figure. 

So how does modern day industry 
playinto this stereotype? After brows- 
ing the Internet for abouthalfan hour, 
I came to the conclusion that most 
cell-phone, movie, and clothing Web 
sites advertised women with their 
products, and most computer and 
nonsense gadget sites advertised 

- males. Even capitalists know how to 
manipulate genetic urges and obses- 
sions. 

Ofcourse, itcould just be that boys 
like to show off with tools and girls do 
the same with shoes. Either way it’s 
the primordial urge to show off and 
prove one’s superiority. 


So in the evolutionary battle for _ 


survival, who can say whether Kate 
Spade or PlayStation 2 has the upper 
hand? 














Her article on public health and 
the economy in India is in the spring 
2003 issue of the Hopkins Under- 
graduate Research Journal (HUR)J). 

In her article, Pradhan examines 
the current history of India and its 
liberalizing economictrends. The gap 
between the rich and poor, and the 
uneven development of India, are 
problems worsening due to the influ- 
ence of globalization, and wreaking 
havoc with the strides India has made 
in public health over the last half cen- 
tury. 

Due to the enormous population 
of India, the national healthcare sys- 
tem consists of tiers from the federal 
government down to the community 


| level. The Ministry of Health and 


Family Welfare provides funding to 
state governments, which allocates 
money to District Health Organiza- 


| tions. The district organizations pass 


on financial support to Community 
Health Centers, the party responsible 
for the Primary Health Centers and 
sub-centers. 

The United Nations can only do 
so much. Part of their public health 
program included The Health 


| InterNetwork, which aims to sup- 


port and strengthen public health 
services and to provide access to 
high quality, relevant and timely 
health information. It further aims 
to improve communication and 
networking among public health 
care workers, researchers and policy 
makers. 

According to her article in HURJ, 
this unwieldy structure is rife with 
corruption and suffers from lack of 


lic health 


accountability. According to an in- 
terview Pradhan made, the president 
ofthe Medical Council of India, which 
sets the qualifications of healthcare 
professionals, was arrested for accept- 


ing bribes. The utternumberoflayers | |) 
composing thehealthcaresystemlim- | |” 


its the capacity the national govern- 
ment has to enact change. 


Witha phrase, “much policy, little | |7 
infrastructure,” | |f) 


substance, no 
Pradhan succinctly summarizes the 
current state of healthcare in India. 
To muddle the healthcare system 
even further, India has endorsed pro- 
grams from the World Bank to fix 
structural problems inherent in the 
system. Pradhan lays out these pro- 
posals in her article: “cuts in public 
spending on health services, pro- 
grams to strengthen population con- 
trol, transitions of curative care into 
the private sector, introduction of 


cost-recovery mechanisms in public | |” 


hospitals, and definitions of essential 
clinical and public health packages.” 

The decision to limit spending on 
public health and to rely on external 
assistance had a significant impact 
on the ability of the government to 
effectively deliver healthcare, espe- 
cially to its poorer citizens. Increases 
in the rates ofinfectious diseases, with 
half the population infected with the 
tuberculosis bacteria, according to the 
HUR,, are the result. 

Because of the increasing failure 
of the public health system to effec- 
tively fight disease, the populace is 
becoming more and more disen- 
chanted with the current state of af- 
fairs. 

Through her research, Pradhan 
has come to believe that the West and 
its experts have no experience with 
the problems facing developing coun- 
tries while globalizing. 

Alka Pradhan plans to study the 
legitimacy of separatist movements 
and the terrorist components which 
provide both monetary and ideologi- 
cal support in the future. 





Are you interested 
in writing for the 
Science section? 
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BY MEICA MAGNANI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


It was this August’s blackout, the 
largest power outage in U.S. history, 
that alerted our country of the elec- 
tric reliability crisis. Suddenly energy 
issues arced to the top of the agenda 
in Congress. With this country’s scary 


| degree of dependency on electricity, 


it is now, when shortages are threat- 
ening the future, that our nation must 
rethink our energy policy. 

The conventional strategy of pro- 
ducing and wastefully consuming fos- 
sil fuels and electricity is not a sus- 
tainable one. Not only is our thirst for 
gasandelectricity threatening to drain 
our wallets as supply runs short, butit 
is and will only continue to suck up 
more and more ofour clean air, water 
and natural resources. It seems nec- 
essary that we change this dead-end 
strategy of pouring limited resources 
into an insatiable demand, but Con- 
gress is looking instead to simply 
scrape up more of the same energy 
sources. The Energy Bill, with pro- 
posals as to how to go about finding 
more of these energy sources, is cur- 
rently being finalized by a conference 


| committee and is about to hit the 





House and Senate for a vote. 
Currently we depend almost en- 
tirely on nuclear-waste-producing 
and high-polluting energy plants. 
Despite massive deficits, the Energy 
Billis proposing the allocation ofover 
$19 billion for major oil, nuclear and 
utility companies, only furthering our 
dependence on these short-ended 
resources. The bill also proposes the 


ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 
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| The Energy Bill may increase our dependence on high-pollution plants. 


reversal ofalong-standing U.S. policy. 
against reprocessing waste from com- 
mercial nuclear reactors and against 
using plutonium to generate energy 
for commercial use. It allows drilling 
in the Arctic National Refuge and 
permits gas and oil surveys along our 
coasts from Florida to California 
(threatening marine and terrestrial 
species). 

The Energy Bill ignores any pro- 
motion of energy efficiency, such as 
increasing the mileage of vehicles 
(which could completely eliminate 
the need for additional drilling), and 
does not touch on alternative energy 
sources. In addition, the Energy Bill 
does not adequately address the dis- 
tribution problems with the electric- 
ity grid; therefore, it does little to pre- 
vent further blackouts. 

With the recent memory of the 
blackout, ournation feelsan urgency to 
finda solution, however, we should not 
act rashly. There are alternative solu- 
tions that could establish a long-term 
sustainable method of energy supply. 
With conservation, renewable energy 
sources, and energy efficient technolo- 
gies we can startto transition toacleaner 
more sustainable future. 

The first chance to stop the Energy 
Billis with a filibuster in the Senate. If 
enough senators join the filibuster, 
this bill will neither pass the Senate 
nor haveachance to enter the House. 
If you do not agree with these short- 
sighted solutions, please call your 
senators and urge them to participate 
in the filibuster. It takes two minutes 
of your time and makes a huge differ- 
ence. 





Thursday, Oct. 23 


DNA Deletion in Tetrahymena 
Dr. Meng-Chao Yao 


517; PETB 


Animal Models 

Hong Wu, Ph.D. 
UCLA 

Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 


And Wiring in C. elegans 
Oliver Hobert, Ph.D. 


of EGF Receptor Family 
Dan Leahy, Ph.D. 


Johns Hopkins University 


Friday, Oct. 24 


and Biomedical Research 
Steven Beales 

Medical Decision Logic 
Meyer B-105 





Craig Morrell, D.V.M. 
Ross 403 
Sponsored by: ACUC 


1 p.m. Pet Allergy 

Dennis Ownby, M.D. 

Medical College of Georgia 
JHAAC, Room 2B65, Bayview 








Basal Ganglia 
Okihide Hikosaka, M.D., Ph.D. 


The National Eye Institute 
707 Traylor Building 


Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 


3:30 a.m. Reorganizating the Somatic Genome by RNA-guided 


Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research Center 
Sponsored by: Molecular Biology and Genetics 


12 p.m. PTEN Tumor Suppressor Gene: Signal Transduction and 


Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 
1 p.m. Immunoglobulin Proteins Dedicated to Ensure 


Post-embryonic Maintenance of Nervous System 


Dept. of Biochemistry & Molecular Biophysics, 

Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeon 
West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB, School of Medicine 
Sponsored by: Neuroscience Department 


4 p.m. Receptor Autoinhibition and Cancer: Structures of Members 
HHMI & Department of Biophysics & Biophysical Chemistry, 
Mudd Hall Auditorium Room 100, Homewood 


Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


11 a.m. An Agile Model Driven Architecture for Public Health 


Sponsored by: Health Sciences, Pathology Informatics 


12 p.m. What Is Wrong With My Mouse? 


Sponsored by: Division of Allergy & Clinical Immunology 
1 p.m. Motivational Control of Saccadic Eye Movement: Role of the 


Senior Researcher at the Laboratory of Sensorimotor Research at 





Upcominc Events at JHMI anp Homewoop 


3:30 p.m. Hematopoiesis & Immunology Conference: 
Human ES Cells as a Model for Studying Stem Cell Self-renewal 


Linzhao Cheng, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Oncology, JHU 


CRB 3M42 


Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


Monday, Oct. 27 


12 p.m. Clinical Neuroscience Seminar: Gene Therapy for 


Ocular Neovascularization 
Peter Campochiaro, M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology 
Meyer 1-191 


Sponsored by: Neurology and Neuroscience 


2 p.m. The Role of HMG-I/Y in Human Cancer 


Linda Resar, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine 
CMSC 406 


Sponsored by: Pediatric Hematology 


4 p.m. Androgen Receptor and Androgen Receptor Coregulator 


Chawnshang Chang 


Professor, University of Rochester Medical School 


Room W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry & Molecular Biology 


4:30 p.m. 2003 Mirowski Lecture 
James N. Weiss, M.D. 


Chief, Division of Cardiology, UCLA 


Wood Basic Science Auditorium 


Johns Hopkins Affiliated Institutes 





Sponsored by: Division of Cardiology 


5 p.m. Department of Surgery Weekly Research 
Conference: Plasmapheresis/Intravenous Immunoglobulin 


Robert Montgomery, M.D., Ph.D. 
Director, Transplant Surgery 
Blalock 1220 


Sponsored by: Department of Surgery 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 


at the Mitochondrion 
Emily Cheng, M.D., Ph.D. 


12 p.m. Molecular Pathology Seminar Series: Apoptotic Checkpoints 


Instructor, Department of Pathology, Harvard Medical School, 


Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute 


Darner Site Visit Room , Turner GO07 
Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


4 p.m. Endocrine Grand Rounds: Decision 


Theory Applied to Medicine 
Harold Lehman, M.D. 


Division of Health Sciences and Informatics 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Pediatrics 


Marburg 1 Conference Room 


Sponsored by: Division of Endocrinology and Metabolism 
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Lebo excels in two sports Volleyball beats Bryn Mawr 





| BY AARON GLASER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


With their eyes on first place in the 


| Centennial Conference, the Johns 


| Hopkins Volleyball team stormed 
onto the main court of Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium last Saturday, primed for a 
pair of matches against fellow confer- 
ence contenders, the Bryn Mawr Owls 
and the Muhlenberg Mules. Hours 
before the matches began, Hopkins 
head coach Scott Pennewill was found 
preparing for the upcoming play by 


‘sl | keeping a level head. 


“Tm a firm believer that on any 
given day any given team can beat 
any other giventeam,” said Pennewill. 
“We're going to look to set the tone for 





| thematch, to control tempo. Aboveall, 
|| we have to make sure this game be- 
| | comesandstays physical. We wantit to 
|| becomeanet gameas soon as possible. 
|| We're going to focus on what we do; 





| we’re going to concentrate on running 


| | as much multiple offense as we can. 


| Obviously, one of our cornerstones is 








~- VADIM GRET CHOUCHKIN/FILE PHOTO 


Sandra Lebo (center) and the Lady Jays’ soccer team are 5-3 in the Centennial Conference and 11-6-1 overall. 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


At a school like Johns Hopkins, 
most students list studying as their 
first and most important priority. 
However, there are a select few who 
manage to balance sport with 
academics. These student-athletes 
are greatly respected for taking on the 
time and commitment of a Hopkins 
workload along with such demand- 
ing extracurricular activities. 

However, being able to survive 
classes and play two varsity sports is 
nothing short of exceptional. Junior 
Sandra Lebo, who is competing on 
both the Women’s Soccer and 
Women’s Lacrosse teams, has been 
doing j just that. 

“I remembered her as sort of a 
thin, kind of quiet kid [her freshman 
year],” said Hopkins Women’s Soc- 
cer coach Leo Weil. “It's been fun for 





her now, Lebo didn’t quite expect to 
end up being a two-sport athlete at 
Hopkins. 

Lebo, a declared psychology ma- 
jor, is a third-year starter on the soc- 
cer team and earned a spot on the 
lacrosse team as a walk-on last win- 
ter. 

“] did the fitness test with the team, 
and then practiced with them for a 
week, and at the end of it the coach 
told me I had made it,” she said. 

Her freshman year, Lebo partici- 
pated on the club team lacrosse, but 
was encouraged to try out for the 
varsity. This proved to be an en- 
tirely different experience com- 
pared to first playing soccer her 
freshman year. 

“Coming in recruited for soccer, 
everyone knows who youare, andit’s 
much easier,” she said of her transi- 
tion to collegiate soccer. “Lacrosse 
was pretty tough, but everyone was 
really welcoming. Everything just fell 
into place” 

Lebo was a standout scholar-ath- 
lete at West-Windsor-Plainsboro 
High School in New Jersey in both 
soccer and lacrosse. Though she re- 
ceived offers from schoolsto play both 
sports, in the end, she came to 


Hopkins for soccer. According to 
Lebo, she was “actually more of a 
lacrosse player in High School.” 

Lucky for her, Hopkins also has a 
steadily improving lacrosse program, 
which made the transition to Divi- 
sion I a few years ago. 

Weil believes her rare athleticism 
is her best asset, allowing her to be a 
valuable commodity on both the soc- 
cer and lacrosse fields. 

“Not only is she probably the best 
athlete on our team, she has devel- 
oped into one of our team leaders,” 
said Weil. “My only problem with 
someone who has such great athletic 
ability is in deciding where to play 
them. Sandra has played just about 
everywhere on the field for us, with 
the exception of goalkeeper. ’m sure 
she could do an adequate job there 
also. She has had some games where 
she has been very dominant for us, 
but injuries have kept her from really 
having the breakout season thatsheis 


athlete, but as a erson” __ capable of.” 
— it eae seem sion 


With high tos for this fall, the 
soccer team has had a somewhat 
successful year thus far, but has lost 
some heartbreaking one-goal 
games. 

“We've had some difficulty play- 
ing up to our potential,” said Lebo of 
the soccer squad, which has an espe- 
cially talented crop of players this 
year. 

The Blue Jays started off9-3-1, but 
recently have hit a rough 1-2 stretch, 
including a pair of 2-1 Centennial 
Conference losses that have the Jays 
3-3 in the conference and in currently 
in fifth place. Only the top four teams 
make the Centennial Conference 
Championship tournament. The 
close losses make the record deceiv- 
ing, but the team is still dangerous 
and is looking to make a statement if 
itcansomehow make the postseason. 

“T have a lot of confidence in the 
soccer team, we are more talented 
than we have ever been,” Lebo said. “I 
know that if we make the conference 
tournament we will be hard to beat.” 

The competition of and quality of 
D-III programs can sometimes be 
underestimated, and certainly the 
women’s soccer team should not. 

“Even though itis Division ITI, our 
women’s soccer team is just as tal- 


entedasalotof Division! programs,” 
she added. 

Weil recognizes Lebo’s impor- 
tance to Hopkins’ defensive success, 
and is looking forward toa time when 
she can utilize her athleticism with- 
out being hampered by injuries. 

“She’s great to have on the team,” 
said Weil. “If she can stay injury free 
a whole season, she can be one of the 
best soccer players in the confer- 
elicon 

While the tension of playing ona 
college soccer team that is gunning 
for a conference playoff berth anda 
possible championship is tough is 
daunting, the pressure is even 
greater in regards to Hopkins’ best 
sport, lacrosse. 
whole different dynamic,” accord- 
ing to Lebo. 

Last year, Lebo wasasecondstring 
defender (despite traditionally play- 
ing midfield back in high school) for 
thelacrosse team, one that was ranked 


_ 17th in the nation in last ‘year’s s final 
~Brine/TWLCA Poll. ai 


Beingatwo-sportathlete, Lebocan- | 


not compete in the fall league in which 


Hopkins plays, but it is something the | | 
girl’s team is doing to keep competing | 


at the highest level possible. 

“The fall season is pretty intense,” 
admits Lebo, “but it will all pay off.” 

Last year’s team was 11-5, but ap- 
pears to have a strong senior class 
leading this year’s team. Thatisn’t the 
only thing the Blue Jays will have go- 
ing for them; as Lebo putsit, the team 
has a “great coaching staff.” 

Even though she is a standout on 
the soccer team, and excelled in both 
sports in high school, Lebo doesn’t 
take any of it for granted. 

“It’s just a privilege to be on the 
team,” said Lebo ofher contributions 
to the lacrosse squad. 

The level of commitment requi- 
site for these two teams is extraordi- 
nary, and given the level of play at 
which the lacrosse team competes, 
Lebo never sees much of an off-sea- 
son during the school year. Balancing 
this with academics is truly exem- 
plary and exhibits her great work 
ethic. It is the people like Lebo, who 
can give to the school in so many 
different ways, that make Hopkins 
such a special place. 





W. Cross Country finishes fourth 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeETTER 


In its last regular meet of the sea- 
son, the Hopkins Women’s Cross 
Country team stepped up its level of 
play, placing fourth in the Gettysburg 
Invitational last Saturday. This was 
the best finish for the women’s team 
this season. Their 169 points placed 
them behind Loyola (32 points), sec- 
ond place Gettysburg (67 points) and 
third place Otterbein (93 points). 

“We need to run ina strong pack, 
and utilize the strength of this team,” 
said coach Van Allen. “We have one 
meet left before Conferences, and our 
women’s team is going to correct this 
mistake when we run this weekend.” 
_ The women certainly stepped up to 
the challenge at Gettysburg. 

_ Leading the close pack of Lady Jays 

was freshman Jessica Lozier with a 
‘Tepe finish, earned by her 24:50 
time. Close behind her was senior 












Anna Stirgwolt in 25th overall, re- 
col ee invitational with 60 points, just edg- 


ng a time of 25:02. Sophomore 


scamein two spots ; 
vith . ‘Vaiveraiiy 


ni of 25:10. 
watch 


San Diego about running more as a 
team and in tighter packs, and that’s 
exactly what we did. Itwas nice for usto 
finish so high (fourth place) ina field of 
20 teams. If we stick to the same strat- 
egy at conferences, and run the way we 
are truly capable of doing, I think we 
could surprise a lot of teams.” 

The women hope to improve on 
their fifth place finish last year at the 
Centennial Conference Champion- 
ships. 

The men did not fare as well as a 
team. As sophomore Jason Farber 
explained, “the fact that we’ve had 
four different front runners in five 
races this season really saysalot about 
our team. We’ve got a really tight 
pack, which should help us out a lot 
at Conferences. This weekend, we 
didn’t stick together enough and that 
was our ultimate do ; 

While individually the men per- 
formed well, their overall team place 
was a disappointing eleventh of 
twenty schools. Otterbein won the 








ing out second place Wheeling-Jesuit 
hick had 65 points. 
Alderson-Broaddus finished third 
98 points. Hopkins scored 308 


sol weiner 


Loyola was beat out by Gettysburg by 
one spot. 

Freshman Travis Koh was the first 
Hopkins runner to finish the 8K race. 
His time of 27:59 was good for a 39th 
place finish. Sophomore Gabe Tonkin 
finished 49th overall with a time of 
28:16. 

Sophomore Andrew Bauerschmidt 


‘tied his personal record of 28:37, 


which he set last week in San Diego, 
earning himself a 70th place finish. 
“While individually we ran well at 
Gettysburg, as a team we hada tough 
time. The terrain didn’t help any ei- 
ther” said Bauerschmidt. Behindhim 
was Farber in 74th place with a time 
of 28:41. Theteam is optimistic about 
the upcoming conference champion- 
ships, working to place better than 
last year’s fourth place finish. 
“Although there were some guys 
that stepped it up at Gettysburg, 
overall as a team I was very disap- 
pointed,” said Van Allen. “The 
men’s team has so much character 
on it, that I am completely confi- 
dent that we will rebound for con- 
ferences and have a stellar perfor- 
mance.” 








pete in the Centennial ¢ 
Champi ee held ond 


“Division I] is a |’ 


playing solid defense.” 

And the Blue Jays performed ex- 
actly as their Coach predicted; they 
set the tempo, kept the game physical 
| and played good defense at the net en 
| route to crushing the Owls 30-19, 30- 
18, and 30-8, and then repeating the 
sweep against the Mules, 30-21, 30- 
20, and 30-27. 

Bryn Mawr did start off strong, 
however, while on the other side of 
the court, it took a while for Hopkins 
to get into a rhythm. As Pennewill 
had foreseen, the biggest key was the 
play at the net, with the Blue Jays’ 
sophomore middle blocker Jen Hajj 
and senior middle hitter Sam Raggi 
battling it out with the Owl’s front- 
line for control of the game. Eventu- 


ally this solid play at the net, com- 
bined with the kills and aces of senior 
hitter Stephanie Kaliades gave Johns 
Hopkins the lead and the win, 30-19. 

Game two saw Bryn Mawr’s cap- 
tain, Katy Baumann, capitalize on the 
Blue Jays’ early woes and propelled 
the Owls into the lead. But Hopkins 
slowly crept back, with the serves of 
sophomore hitter Kate O’Callaghan 
and Kaliades going through and ty- 
ing the game at 17 points apiece. The 
Hopkins offense continued to over- 
come the rest of the Owls’ defense as 
the kills and aces of 10 at the net led 
the Blue Jays on a 13-1 run to take 
game two by a score of 30-18. 

The third game was notany closer; 
once again the aces of Kaliades and 
O'Callaghan sparked a 9-2 scoring 
run by Hopkins in the opening min- 
utes and no defense appeared to re- 
verse the trend. This eventually re- 
sulted a 30-8 Hopkins blowout in 
game three, ending the lopsided 
match. 

With Muhlenberg looking to 
break a six-match losing streak, 
Hopkins was heavily favored com- 
ing into the game. 

Led by great defense at the net 
from Raggi and junior hitter Skye 
Young, and tremendous hustle from 
Freshman Libero Lizzie Kay in the 
backcourt, the Blue Jays jumped out 
toan earlylead and never looked back. 
With no effective defense inthe Mules 
backcourt and with superior offen- 
sive play from O’Callaghan, Kaliades, 
Hajj, and junior setter Betsy Baydala, 
Hopkins was able to hold its lead un- 
til the end, taking the first game by a 
score of 30-21, and the second by a 
ten-point margin, 30-20. 

Butthe real story in the Muhlenberg 
match was the third and final game. 


and M’berg, now 19-6 overall 


The awesome defensive prowess of 
freshman hitter Courtney Williams and 
sophomore hitter Julie Lauro at the net 
for Muhlenbergkept the game close for 
the Lady Jays, but was matched by the 
clutch play of Raggi at the net and the 
ever-vigilant presence of Kay in the 
backcourt for Hopkins. 

The decisive game three came 
down to the wire, as both teams were 
tied at 21. At that moment, the Blue 
Jays nearly fell apart and the Mules 
came together like never before in the 
match. Led offensively by Lauro and 
defensively by freshman middle hit- 
ters Monica Sella and Kate Haggerty, 
Muhlenberg went up by four, 26-22, 
and seemed poised to win and take 
the match into game four. 

The Jays had other ideas, how- 
ever. Led by Kay and O'Callaghan, 
Hopkins battled back to tie the game 
at 27. This last minute comeback 
proved to be too much for 
Muhlenberg to handle, as Hajj, 
Young, and Raggi continued to 
pound away for Hopkins with little 
response from the Mules. Hopkins 
went ona3-Orun, and took the game, 
and their second match of the day by 
a score of 30-27. 

“I am very proud by the way our 
team played this weekend,” said 
Raggi, one of the Jays’ captains. “We 
persevered for every point and, espe- 
cially in the Muhlenberg game, played 
with confidence and aggression. It 
was exciting to play, and win, athome. 
With the two wins on Saturday, we 
are now only 1 win away from a 20 
win season.” 

The Lady Jays will try to record 
their 20th win, (surpassing the total 
number of wins from last season), 
against Dickinson and Swarthmore 
at Swarthmore on Oct. 25. 














saiditall week. Something deep 

inside me just knew it: “The 

Yankees willcome from behind 

in the eighth inning of game 

seven.” Granted, I predicted 
they would come back and actually 
win it in the eighth. But bear in mind 
I did call the Yankees winning in the 
11th inning, too. 

I know you don’t believe a word of 
this right now, but I don’t really care. It 
was still the greatest pame Ihave ever 
watched. 

Incase you were kidnapped some- 
time before last Thursday and didn’t 
hear, the Yankees overcame a four- 
run deficit in the eighth inning to beat 
the Red Soxin the decisive game seven 
of the American League Champion- 
ship Series. 

Callthe Red Sox meltdowna prod- 
uct of whatever you wish — the 

“curse,” bad luck, Pedro Martinez 

_ running out of gas, shoddy decision 

making by soon to be ex-manager 
Grady Little, or otherwise. 

I call it normal. 

The Red Sox will never, ever wina 
World Series again. Ever. You heard 
it here ... well, not first, but for the 
umpteen thousandth time. 

Here’s a brief historical perspec- 
tive for those of you not particularly 
familiar with the Red Sox’ peril over 
the last century, 

After winning the 1918 World Se- 





cided to trade one of their star players 
to the Yankees. In that year, a prom- 
isin pitcher named George gree) 
“Babe” Ruth was sold be $100, 000 










‘The men and women’s turn, ju 
Cross Country teams will bothcom- | 


ries, the Red Sox organization de- 


that $100,000 payment to start work- 
ing some magic; they have not won a 
championship since. 

In fact, the Yankees almost madea 
similar mistake just six years later. 
It’salittle known piece of sports trivia 
that the Yanks offered Boston theleg- 
endary Lou Gehrig in exchange for 
first baseman Phil Todt prior to the 
25 season. 





JON ZIMMER 
THE ARMCHAIR 
QUARTERBACK 
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Junior setter Betsy Baydala attempts to tip the ball over the net. The team’s record is now a strong 19-6. 


Curse of the Bambino is alive, 
well and tormenting Sox fans 





only made one trip to the postseason, 
unfortunately. And that was in 795 — 
his last season in the bigs. 

But it was back in those days that I 
was not only conditioned to love the 
Yankees, but I also was programmed 
to despise the Red Sox. I actually have 
sort of a love-hate relationship with 
the Sox, actually. 

I hate them, but I absolutely love 
to see them lose. 

During the first seven innings of 
game seven, my friend and fellow 
Yankee fan Brad, who goes to college 
right in the heart Red Sox country, 
called me on several occasions, wor- 
ried the Yanks wouldn’t be able to 
come back. 

“Dude ... Zim, what if the Yanks 
lose, seriously?” Brad asked. “I think 
I’m gonna just shoot myself if they do, 
no joke.” I told him to keep the faith 
and wait for the eighth inning. 


When the Yanks finally didcom- — 


plete the comeback with an Aaron 
oone homer in the 11th inning, 
Brad stood up in a bar filled with 
Sox faithful and proceeded to dump 
a pitcher of beer over his head in 

celebration. 
T really can’t explain how he sur- 


- vivedtheincident. = 


Whois Phil Todt, you ask? I didn’t 
knoweither. Apparently the guy never 


hit better than .278. Nice move, fellas. - 


I guess the Red Sox felt they were 
already set at first base. 

_ For the past 15 years, I have been 
rooting for the Bronx Bombers and 
attending games at Yankee Stadium, 
Those Yankee teams back in the 
late’80s/early 90s were vel 












_ backthen; Dor 


It may sound immature, but I re- 
ally could have cared less if the Yan- 
kees were swept by the Marlins and 
got blown outeverygame. 

As long as I never hear the words 


Champions” in the same sentence, I 

will be able to look pene on my ee 

wets It Det. 
_Itis 1: 


sy 


“Boston Red Sox” and “World Series Pe 
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The undefeated Blue Jays travel to Muhlenberg Saturday. They hope to go 4-0 in the Centernnial Conference. | 


end zone. With his body fully ex- | 
tended, Wolcott secured his second | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI1 
on 23 carries and one touchdown, 
while Nesbitt had 92 yards on 14 car- 
ries and one touchdown. 

Wolcott, who has been the Blue 
Jays big play threat all season, caught 
three passes for 95 yards and two 
touchdowns from Merrell. Wolcott 
garnered a spot on the Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll for his per- 
formance. 

“Wolcott is truly a legit wide re- 
ceiver,” Merrell said. 

Freshman Anthony Triplin also 
caught three passes for the Jays, gain- 
ing 21 yards. Merrell finished the day 
with six completions on sixteen pass 
attempts. His two touchdown strikes 
were a common occurrence for 
Merrell, who has thrown for 13 al- 
ready this season. His three inter- 
ceptions, however, were unex- 
pected; Merrell had not thrown a 
pick until the match-up with 
Gettysburg. 

Hopkins got on the board first 
when Cook scored ona one-yard run 

* early in the second quarter, capping 
an ll-play drive. Cook, who has,a 
realistic shot of breaking Hopkins’. 
single-season record for rushing 
yardage this season, carried the ball 

~ on ten of those plays. 
Five minutes later, after Merrell 
and Triplin connected for a 15 yard 
pass on the first play of the drive, 
Nesbitt sprinted around the left side 
~ before cutting back to the right across 
“the field, getting tremendous 
» downfield blocks from junior tackle 
~ Matt Weeks and Triplin, for a 39- 

yard touchdown run. A missed ex- 


tra point attempt left the score at 
13-0. 

The third quarter was a back and 
forth affair, as neither team managed to 
put points on the scoreboard. Hopkins 
got the ball with eight seconds remain- 





[Defensive Backs] 
Coach Colaprete has 
been working all the 
defensive backs on 
being aggressive 
getting to the ball. It’s 
been paying off all 


year. 


— JUNIOR SAFETY 
MATT CAMPBELL 





ing in the third, and Cook ran for a 
four-yard gain to finish the quarter. 
On the first play of the next frame, 
Merrell and Wolcott connected for 
the aforementioned 74-yard touch- 
down score — the longest play from 
scrimmage for the Blue Jays this sea- 
son. With six minutes left in the game, 
Nesbitt put the Blue Jays in a goal-to- 
go situation with a 12-yard scamper. 
Two plays later, Merrell found a div- 
ing Wolcott in the right side of the 
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touchdown of the game, this one cov- 
ering seven yards. The conversion put 
Hopkins up 27-0. 

The Bullets put up a touchdown 
with just under two minutes left, but 
Hopkins was able to recover the 
onside kick. The defense stopped the 
Bullets one more time to end the 
game, as junior defensive end John 
Avirett put an exclamation point on 
the victory with his first sack of the 
season as time expired. 

The Blue Jays will look to con- 
tinue their undefeated season against 
Muhlenberg next Saturday in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. A 23-10 loss last 
year to Muhlenberg at Homewood 
denied the Jays a chance at attaining 
sole possession of the Centennial 
Conference championship andalsoa 
potential berth in the NCAA play- 
offs. 

The Mules, who are 3-2 overall 
and 3-1 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence, are coming off three straight 
conference wins over F&M, 
Dickinson, and Ursinus, after open- 
ing the year with losses to Kings Point- 
Merchant Marine Academy and Cen- 
tennial foe, McDaniel. 

Following the Muhlenberg game, 
Hopkins will face Ursinus and 
McDaniel to finish the regular sea- 
‘son. If the Blue Jays can win at least 
two of the next three games, they are 
guaranteed at least a share of the con- 
ference crown for a second straight 
season and would likely make an ap- 
pearance in the NCAA playoffs for 
the first time in schoolhistory. . 





W.Polo travels to west for the 


first time; loses thre 


BY ANDY LEE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


_ After a disappointing showing in 

California two weeks ago, the Johns 
~ Hopkins Men’s Water Polo team got 
’ back on track with a strong perfor- 
‘mance at the Southern Division 
’ Crossover in Princeton, N.J. In 

Princeton, theteam won three of their 
~~ four matches. 

The previous weekend, the 
Hopkins Water Polo team made the 
cross-country trip to compete in the 

‘Claremont Convergence in sunny 
Southern California. 

‘This was the first time that 

’ Hopkins had made the trek to the 

_ West Coast fora tournament. When 
’ they arrived, they were met with a 

"surprise as they realized that the 

' ball used in this tournament was 

“much lighter than our league ball,” 
according to Hopkins’ head coach 
_ Ted Bresnahan. 

Perhaps due to the weight change, 

the team suf- 


The team’s problems did not in- 
clude, however, an inability to create 
quality shots; the Jays outshot their 


opponents in all four of their games. 


~ The biggest problem was finding the 

“back of the net. 

In their first match, Hopkins 
aced Whittier College, which nearly 





more accustomed to the new envi- 
ronment. However, it continued to 
plague them the entire weekend. In 
their next match against Pomona- 
Pitzer, the team was up two goals 
coming out of halftime, and then fell 
back into its scoring funk. Hopkins 
lost, 8-6. 

Hoping to change the theme of 
second-half scoring droughts, 
Hopkins came out against top 
ranked Redlands with guns blaz- 
ing. Unfortunately, though they 
outshot Redlands 25 to 12, they still 
were unable to convert, losing by a 
narrow 6-4 margin. Despite the los- 
ing record, the Blue Jays were de- 
termined to stay focused and pre- 
pare for the upcoming Southern 
Division Crossover. 

Their weekend would be filled 
with familiar adversaries and dra- 
matic finishes, as they would play 
several teams they have seen before 
this season. 

Two of their four games would go 
into overtime. Upon arrival in New 
Jersey on Friday, Hopkins prepared 
to face Slippery Rock that night. The 
Blue Jays hoped to break out of their 
scoring slump and be aggressors 
against the Rock. They did just that, 
soundly beating Slippery Rock Uni- 
versity by a score of 10-2. 

- Their next match was an old rival, 
the Bison of Bucknell University. 
Though Hopkins had already beaten 
Bucknell backin September, the Blue 
Jays did not take this game lightly. 


Apparently, the Bison were still bit- 


ter over the earlier defeat, as they 
were able to keep the game tied at 7- 


~ 7to force an overtime period. How- 


ever, the Blue Jays prevailed in the 
end, winning 8-7. — A 
Up next was another familiar op- 


ponent, Princeton. Although thepast 


e of four 


two meetings between the Jays and 
Tigers this year ended with convinc- 
ing Princeton victories, Hopkins was 
determined to make a statement 
against a heavily favored opponent 
this time around. Unfortunately, 
Princeton refused to give in an inch, 
and once again downed Hopkins, 14- 
6. 

George Washington would be 
their final opponent on Sunday. This 
fall, Hopkins and GW split their two 
games, with George Washington de- 
feating Hopkins at the ECAC Cham- 
pionships, and Hopkins returning 
the favor at the White Athletic Cen- 
ter. 

Though Bresnahan thinks “we 
should not have lost [to them] at 
ECACs,” and that Hopkins had 
never lost to the Colonels in the 
past five years, their third meeting 
of the year turned out to be a nail- 
biter. Just like the Bison, the Colo- 
nels were able to keep pace with the 

Blue Jays, trading goals until the 
fourth quarter ended with the score 
tied 6-6. 3 

The Blue Jays knew that they had 
been in this situation before and, 
just like the last time, Hopkins pre- 
vailed, defeating George Washing- 
ton, 7-6. é 

Thenext four weeks, the water polo 
team’s schedule will be packed with 
various championships. Starting 
things off is the Division III Eastern 
Championships, which will be played 
at home. 

The Blue Jays hope to continue 
their winning ways in this upcoming 
tournament, which will set the tone 
for the subsequent tournaments, in- 
cluding the Southern Division Cham- 
pionships, the Eastern Champion- 
ships, and the Division III National 
Championships. 








this season. 

Bryn Mawr never had a chance. 

“We played a good second half,” 
said assistant coach Chris Lengauer. 
“Not its number of goals, but the way 
we played out of midfield [and] into 
the attack. [It really] showed our 
progress and that we are getting ready 
for the last three crucial conference 
games.” 

Freshman forward Lauren 
Baumann added a second goal right 


B | as time expired, with a head-in off a 


free kick by Sosa. The goal capped off 


| a second half that was characterized 


byabarrage of shots from the Blue Jay 
offense that kept the Owls on their 
heels throughout the game. 

Sosa was honored for her excellent 


| play against Bryn Mawr with a spot on 


the Centennial Conference weekly 
Honor Roll for her sterling play during 
the week ending Oct. 20. Her team- 
mateshad nothing but glowing remarks 


| for the star senior, who is on pace to 
| challenge the Johns Hopkins single sea- 
| sonassistrecordof11,setbyJen Baldwin 


in 2001. Sosa currently has seven this 
season. 

“Erinn Sosa really came alive in 
this game and controlled’ the 
midfield,” said teammate Laura 
Bauer. 

Head coach Leo Weil was pleased 


| but reserved about the dominant ef- 


fort given by the Blue Jays, who 


| outshot Bryn Mawr byanastonishing 


margin of 23-0. 
“T thought we played pretty well 


| against Bryn Mawr, which was a lot 


more competitive than ithave beenin 
awhile,” said Weil. “We had the ma- 
jority of the possession, [but] our fin- 


| ishingleftalottobe desired. Wearen’t 


going to get that many chances in 
most games, so we need to put away 
our chances. We still are scoring the 


‘Womens Soccer thrashes in- 
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Senior forward Jess Sapienza and the L:dy Jays outshot Bryn Mawr 23-0. 


majority of our goals on corners and 
free kicks. Erinn Sosa and Kathleen 
Turley had good games. We have put 
ourselves ina position where we need 
to win our last three games, all in the 
conference, to ensure a place in the 
postseason tournament.” 

The Blue Jays will have to be at the 
top of their game if they hope to chal- 
lenge for the conference title. Despite 
the dominating effort, the Blue Jay’s 
old problems were still recognizable; 


they need to improve their goal scor- 
ing percentages by finishing their of- 
fensive attacks and they must capital- 
ize more on their corner kick 
opportunities. They had 10 attempts 
against Bryn Mawr and converted 
none of them. 

That said, the Blue Jays are still in 
the playoff hunt. Hopefully they can 
rediscover their early season formand 
sneak into the Centennial Conference 
Tournament. 





Hopkins blanks Washington 
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| been playing some really good games 
| and this shows how strong our con- 





ferenceis. The teamsare pretty evenly 
matched and there is a lot of compe- 
tition between them.” 

The shutout of Washington College 
came on the heels of the Blue Jays’ first 
two road wins of the season. These vic- 
tories added to Hopkins’ confidence, 
since they were on.a grass surface — 
something the Jays have struggled with 
throughout the season since 
Homewood is an artificial surface. 

“When we play on grass, we can’t 
use all of our tools,” said Duncan. 
“Grass games involve a more ‘slap- 
stick’ style ofhockey. You have to use 
drives instead of your passing game.” 

Hopkins defeated Haverford Col- 
lege 2-1 last Saturday in Pennsylva- 
nia. Although Haverford scored first 
with a goal ten minutes into the first 
half, the Blue Jays tied the game with 
9:25 left in the half, thanks to a goal by 
sophomore forward Caite Kappel. 
Hewitt was credited with the assist, 
her fifth of the season. 

Junior midfielder Anna Rehwinkel 
registered her first goal of the season 
early in the second half, breaking the 


tie for good. Hewittrecorded another 
assist on this play. The Blue Jays held 
off Haverford’s offense with 11 saves 
by Shifman, handing Haverford its 
sixth conference loss. 

Last Wednesday, Hopkins beat 
Dickinson College by the same score, 
but in much more dramatic fashion. 
The Blue Jays won the game on a 
double-overtime penalty stroke 
shootout, the first shootout of this 
sort for Hopkins since 1999. 

In a game characterized by de- 
fense, the teams went into halftime 
mired in a scoreless tie. Just over 
eleven minutes into the second pe- 
riod, Kate Austin put Dickinson up 
1-0 with an unassisted goal. Hopkins 
evened the score with 13:15 left in the 
game, when Roose fed Hewitt, who 
shot the ball past Dickinson goal- 
keeper Tara McFadden. 

Neither team scoredin the remain- 
ing regulation time or in overtime, so 
the game was determined by a 
shootout. Hopkins scored in each of 
the first two rounds, one goal each by 
Farrelly and senior forward Rachel 
Callaway, to gain a 2-0 advantage. 
Freshman goalkeeper Dayna Eng 
made two saves to preserve this lead, 


filling in for Shifman, who recorded 
nine total saves on the day. After a 
scoreless thirdround ofthe shootout, 
Roose knocked in the game-winning 
shot in the fourth round, giving 
Hopkins a 3-1 victory in the shootout 
and a 2-1 win overall. 

“Tt really motivates everyone on 
our team to havea win like that,” said 
Hewitt. “To be able to come out with 
a win under that kind of pressure was 
areally big boost for the whole team.” 

The Jays will travel to Pennsyl- 
vania to take on Bryn Mawr College 
this Saturday at 1:00 p.m. Looming 
on the schedule after that game is 
one of Hopkins’ toughest rivals, 
McDaniel College. That contest will 
take place next Wednesday in 
Westminster. McDaniel, which 
edged the Jays in the conference fi- 


‘nals last year,.currently stands in 


second place in the conference, just 
ahead of the Hopkins. 

“McDaniel is always tough and 
they are doing well this season,” said 
Hewitt. “We need to rise up and bring 
our best grass game.” 

“If we play hard all 70 minutes of 
the game, I think we will do very well,” 
Duncan said. 





M. Soccer falls from rankings 
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round. 

However, as head coach Matt 
Smith said earlier this year, Hopkins 
would love a chance to take on 
Muhlenberg again. The Mules up- 
ended the Jays in Allentown earlier 
this fall, spoiling their impeccable 
record — they were unbeaten at the 
time. 

Last week Muhlenberg suffered a 
1-0 loss to Drew University, a team 
Hopkins played toa 0-0, double-over- 
time thriller early onthis season. Drew 
was ranked third in the country at the 
time. 

After the three-way tie in second, 
currently Washingtonand Swarthmore 
are within striking distance, with 
records of 3-2-1 and 3-3 with point 
totals to 10 and nine, respectively. 

This separates the second place 
team from the sixth place team by 
three points. The Blue Jays have three 
games remaining. In their only 
game of the week, Hopkins hosts 
Ursinus on Saturday night at 
home. Ursinus has yet to wina game 
a conference game this season and 
is 4-9-2 for the fall, so the Jays look 
to stay in the second place spot with 
that game. , 4 

The most important game left will 
come against Washington next 
Wednesday. As pointed out earlier, 
Washington is currently in the fifth 
spot, two points back ofa playoff spot, 
so they will certainly be thinking up- 

\ 


set. It should be a tough test for 
Hopkins. 

The game on Saturday starts at 
7:00 p.m. Come out and support the 
Blue Jays as they defend their Cen- 
tennial Conference championship 


Freshman midfielder Moath Hamzeh and the Jays fall to 11-2-1 overall.s 
\ ~/ » ‘ , 


and try to advance to the NCAA tour- 
nament. Hopkins’ only shot at a 
postseason berth at this point is to 
win the conference tournament, 
which would provide them with an 
automatic spot. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Swimming vs. Navy 5 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
Water Polo vs. PSU-Behrend 11:30 a.m. 
M. Soccer vs. Ursinus 7 p.m. 


- Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The Johns Hopkins Football team, which is 
currently 7-0, has not started a season with 
seven consecutive victories since 1892. 





Football improves to 7-0, wins 27-7 





BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Football team 
improved its record to. 7-0 (3-0 in the 
Centennial Conference) with a 27-7 
win over Gettysburg College last Fri- 
day night on Homewood Field. The 
Jays’ 7-0 start is the first since 1892. 
Hopkins’ current 11-gamewinstreak, 
which dates back to last season, is a 
school record. 

Withaslim 13-0 lead heading into 
the fourth quarter, the Blue Jays 
needed a big play from their offense 
to put away Gettysburg (4-2 overall, 
1-1 in the conference). The quarter- 
back-receiver connection between se- 
nior George Merrell and junior Brian 
Wolcott was the spark the offense 
needed. 

On the first play of the final quar- 
ter Merrell, who missed Wolcott by 


only inches earlier in the game on a 
deep throw, threw from his own 20- 
yard line just as he was hit by a blitz- 
ing Bullets’ defender. Wolcott put on 
a burst of speed to beat his man, 
juggled the ball for split second be- 
fore corralling it and sprinting the 
rest of the way to the end zone for a 
game-clinching 74-yard touchdown 
reception. 

“We had just missed earlier in the 
game and George threw a great pass 
again this time,” said Wolcott, who 
has been a consistent deep threat for 
the Jays since he becameastarter three 
years ago. “All I had to do was catch it 
and score.” 

The 20-0 lead pushed all the mo- 
mentum to the Blue Jays as the rolled 
to their ninth straight victory over 
Gettysburg. 

The Jays defense was again in 
showcase form as they limited the 


_number one scoring offense in the 


Centennial Conference to a mere 
seven points. The Bullets’ lone touch- 
down was scored late in the fourth 
quarter. Junior safety Matt Campbell 
led the defense once again. Campbell 
racked up six tackles, one fumble re- 
covery and an interception, his con- 
ference-leading seventh of the sea- 
son. Both of Campbell’s takeaways 
stopped fourth quarter drives by 
Gettysburg, ensuring the win for the 
Jays. Campbell earned Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll status for his 
performance. 

“(Defensive Backs] Coach 
Colaprete has been working all the 
defensive backs on being aggressive 
getting to the ball. It’s been paying off 
all year,” Campbell said of his ball- 
hawking abilities. Leading the unit in 
tackles for the second straight week 
was sophomore middle linebacker 


VAI 
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Junior running back Adam Cook has arealistic shot at breaking Hopkins’ single-season record for rushing vainae He had 93 yards against G’Burg. 


Adam Luke. His 12 tackles, along with 
senior linebacker Pete Botsolas’s six, 
contained the inside rushing attack 
of the Bullets. Senior captain Paul 
Smith and sophomore Lee Everett 
further plugged the middle from their 
defensive tackle positions as they 
combined for 13 tackles and fumble 
recovery by Smith early in the game. 
Junior middle linebacker Chris 
Wegman garnered his first career in- 
terception and returned it 13 yards to 
go along with his five tackles in the 
game. 

The offense pounded the Bullets 
rushing for 223 yards and also tallied 
119 passing yards during the game. 
Hopkins’ dominant running back 
duo, junior Adam Cook and fresh- 


man Mark Nesbitt split the tailback | 


duties, keeping the Gettysburg de- 
fense off balance. Cook had 93 yards 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





EF, Hockey outlasts Wash. Coll., wins 1-0 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team came out on the winning end of 
three tight matches this past week to 
extend its winning streak to five 
games. The hot streak also improves 
the Lady Jays’ Centennial Conference 


record to 6-1. In the span of just one 
week, Hopkins edged Washington 
College, Haverford and Dickinson in 
games that were decided by one goal 
to lift their overall record to 8-6. A 
combination of solid defense and 
timely offense have helped the Jays 
dominate their conference competi- 
tion and leaves them within one game 


of clinching a spot in the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 

On Tuesday night at Homewood 
Field, the Blue Jays won a match that 
was critical to their postseason fate, 
topping Washington College, 1-0. 
Although the Blue Jays were outshot 
9-5 by the Shorewomen, their aggres- 
sive defense was overwhelming. Even 


when the Shorewomen managed tocre- 
ate some scoring opportunities late in 
thegame, the Hopkins ‘D’ stoodstrong. 
The game-winning goal in the 
game was scored early in the second 
half, on a deftly executed pass play 
that began with senior forward Kelly 
Hewitt finding senior midfielder 
Ashlee Duncan and ended with se- 
nior forward Jenny Farrelly finishing 
off the play for the score. Farrelly 
blasted a shot past the opposing 
goalie, Zina Hense, for Hopkins’ de- 
cisive goal. It was all they would need. 
Meredith Shifman made five saves 
to record her second shutout of the 
season. Notably, Farrelly’s goal was 
the 23rd ofher collegiate career, mov- 
ing her into 10th place among 
Hopkins’ all-time points leaders. 
Hewitt’s assist propelled her to fourth 
place on the career assists list with 18. 
“Tt wasn’t our best performance 
overall,” said Duncan, one of the 
team’s captains, “There were a lot of 
missed opportunities. However, we 
played as hard as we could and main- 
tained that one-goal difference.” 
Hewitt, who is also a co-captain, 
agrees the offense has plenty of room 
for improvement, but she does not 
think the close matches are indicative 
of inadequate offense. 
“1 don’t think the low-scoring 


M. Soccer upset by 
rival Swarthmore 





BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The past week has been one of ups 
and downs for the Johns Hopkins 
Men’s Soccer team. A 2-0 win over 
then firstplace Gettysburg, which had 
been tied with Muhlenberg for the 
top spot in the Centennial Confer- 
ence, put Hopkins in a position to 
possibly win the regular season con- 
ference title and host the postseason 
tournament in early November. 

This would have been a huge ad- 
vantage for a Hopkins, a team that 
hasn’t been beaten in its last 21 games 


| athome (20-0-1 since suffering a 2-1 
| loss to Gettysburg in the Centennial 


Conference semifinals in November 
of 2001). 

Any hope of finishing in first 
place vanished quickly this past Sat- 


| urday afternoon in Swarthmore, 


| Pa., however. Despite holding a 








dominating 34-6 advantage in shots, 
the Blue Jays were simply unable to 
convert, being held scoreless by 
Swarthmore goalkeeper Nate 
Shupe. Shupe stopped nine shots 
for his second shutout of the sea- 
son. 

Swarthmore’s only goal of the 
game came in the 49th minute, when 


| Brendan Moriarty scored on a pass 
| from teammate Matt Schiller. The 


goal was all the Garnet Tide would 
need. 

Hopkins goalie Gary Kane made 
two saves, but saw his shutout streak 
stop at just shy of 600 minutes (the 
equivalent of four games). 


“We just couldn’t finish,” said 


freshman Ryan Bradley. 

Hopkins also was able to create 14 
corner kick opportunities, but 
couldn’t convert. The loss drops 
Hopkins to 11-2-1 on the year, and 4- 
2 in conference play. Swarthmore 
improved to 5-8-2 on the year and 3- 
3 in the conference. 

The loss moves Hopkins back to 
fourth in the region, and, just like 
their first defeat against Muhlenberg 
earlier this year, drops them com- 
pletely out of this week’s NSCAA/ 
Adidas Division III Men’s Soccer 
Poll. 

Despite the seemingly crippling 
loss, Gettysburg lostin an unexpected 
1-0 decision to Washington, which 
creates a very interesting race with 
three games remaining in Centennial 
Conference play. Muhlenberg is out 
in front with 18 points at 6-0-0, andit 
appears as if they will finish first and 
host the postseason tournament bar- 
ring a monumental and unexpected 
collapse (especially considering they 
hold a tie-breaker in head to head 
decisions against all three second 
place teams). 

In second, with 12 points each 
and identical 4-2 records, are 
Hopkins, Gettysburg and 
McDaniel. Hopkins has defeated 
both teams already this season, with 
a 2-0 win over Gettysburg last week 
and a 1-0 win over McDaniel on 
Sept. 24 at Homewood Field. This 
advantage is incredibly important 
for Hopkins in terms of playoff pos- 
sibilities, as they will most likely 
avoid Muhlenberg in the first 

CONTINUED ON PaGe A11 





Jays look to secure 
place in postseason 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


After suffering a heartbreaking 
Centennial Conference loss to 
Gettysburg earlier in the week, the 
Johns Hopkins Women’s Soccer team 
rebounded in a big way, blanking the 
Bryn Mawr Owls by a score of 2-0. 

The Jays followed up with an 
equally impressive 3-1 victory over 
conference rival McDaniel in 
Westmister, Md. on Wednesday. 

After playing toa 1-1 tieat the half, 
the Jays put home two goals in the 
second frame to pull away from the 
Green Terror for good. 

Junior midfielder Kathleen Turley, 
sophomore forward Meg McIntosh, 
and senior midfielder Annie Colabella 
all scored one goal apiece in the vic- 
tory. 

Hopkins improves to 11-6-1 over- 
all and 5-3 in the Centennial Confer- 


ence. 

The Blue Jays dominated the game 
from the outset, keeping Bryn Mawr 
contained in its own zone through- 
out the majority of the game, and 
ultimately out-shooting them 23-0. 


Hopkins was also able to capitalize 
on a bevy of Owls’ turnovers in their 
own zone, converting two such mis- 
cues into goals. One of the two scores 
occurred as time expired in the sec- 
ond half. 

The Blue Jays took an early lead 
witha goal by senior midfielder Erinn 
Sosa in the 28th minute. The goal 
came off of a broken play by the Blue 
Jays, as senior Annie Colabella chased 
down the ball along the sidelines to 
the base of the goal and sent a center- 
ing pass right in front where Sosa 
booted it in from about 18 yards. The 
goal gave the Blue Jaysalead that they 
would never relinquish. 

The game continued much in the 
same vein, as they continued to pound 
the ball deep into Owl territory 
throughout the first half. Bryn Mawr 
was able to make create some oppor- 
tunities for itself late in the first half 
with a couple of Blue Jay mistakes, 
but they were never able to geta clean 
scoring chance. Coming out of half- 
time, the Blue Jays reassumed their 
dominant and supreme ball control 
that has allowed them to win 10 games 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 
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THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuart’s Enso Section B 


The latest diet fads are covered in-depth this 
week. From Atkins to South Beach, to just 
plain eating right, we've got the latest trends 
to trim your waistline. + B2 


FEATURES 


Girls who learned a thing or two from last 
week's sex column can pass this one along and 
hope their guys will return the favor. Plus, see 
why Ten-0-Six restaurant gets a less than per- 
fect score and read about a student group that 

helps disabled children make great strides. 

+ B3 


Learn why student bartenders hardly feel like 
Tom Cruise in Cocktail and check out some 
drink recipes you might want to try at home. 
Plus, Partnership for Student Achievement is 
all about keeping kids in school. B4 


Team taught and cross-listed, a new 
humanities course lets freshman “play with 
books.” Plus, read about a scheduling conflict 
that keeps student athletes out of the class- 
room. And of course, the hottest of the hot are 
featured in Hot at Hopkins. * BS 


A&E 


It was a week of good but weird theater 
in Charm City. CenterStage in Mt. Vernon put 


on.bernard Shaw s 





~ Superheroine in Baltimore, came to 
the Creative Allieance. + B6 


ra 





Finally, artists working togther! Evergreen 
House’s Conversations exhibit is a feast of co- 
operation. It was also a week of classical music 
on campus, with shows from solo violinist Gil 
Shaham and the Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra. And checkout reviews of the new Elbow, 
Basement Jaxx, Dido, and Yo La Tengo. + B7 


Po-Mo comic book artist Art Spiegelman gave 
a talk, and we were there! And in the theatre, 
Clint Eastwood rides herd over Mystic 
River (in a bad way). * B8 


CALENDAR 


Relax after midterms by hearing Good Char- 
otte play, watch Dame Edna’s comedic perfor- 
mance, or check out Chicago the musical! « 
B10-11 






Reel Big Fish played an hour-and-a-half set at Shriver Hall on Friday night; at one point they invited the audience to dance onstage with the band. 


BY KEITH LOUIE AND 
MALKA JAMPOL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


basement 


When walking into a 
room of Shriver Hall, Reel Big Fish’s 
lead singer, Aaron Barrett, and bass- 
ist, Matt Wong, were slumped back 
onacouch, munching on sandwiches 
and watching “Family Guy” on their 
laptop. Despite their popularity in 
the ska-punk scene, these sarcastic 
self-proclaimed “band geeks” are just 
like the average ordinary Joes, except 
funnier, crazier, and more able to 
rock Hopkins. 

Reel Big Fish performed last Fri- 
day night in Shriver Hall. The 
Pietasters, in support of their new 
album “Turbo,” opened to a half- 
filled, but eager crowd. With the 
crowd seated quietly, itseemed thata 
mellow night was in store. However, 
after opening with the song “Can’t 
Stand It,” the fun, spirited and lively 
attitude ofthe Fairfax, Virginia-based 
band transformed Shriver Hallintoa 
live and hoppin’ music venue, com- 
plete with people crowding towards 
the front and within the aisles of the 


auditorium. Despite the tight secu- 


rity, frontman Steve Jackson allowed 
several members of the audience to 


getup onstageand dance. After closing 
thesetwith “Somebody,” the Pietasters’ 
lively performance succeeded in warm- 
ing up the crowd for an all-out chaotic 
set from Reel Big Fish. 

Reel Big Fish’s performance. at 


ing at colleges around the country 
while they work towards their goal of 
becoming “rich and famous and dating 
hot actresses,” said frontman Aaron 
Barrett. (Sorry girls, he has the hots for 
Goldie. Hawn. or. either, of the»Olsen 





Hopkins was Twins.) The band 
their last before views ska as stay- 
traveling over-- SS Ss eee ingthesameat the 
fer te a Ska is like pasta: It takes ae ie ae 

al- e y the 
iround. the Whatever is going On he musi indus 
world in places . try. “Ska is like 
suchas London, and adds it as pasta: It takes 
Tokyo and é whatever is going 
Switzerland, toppings. on and adds it as 
and have 3 toppings,” said 
brought back REEL BIG FISH BASSIST bassist Matt 
many crazy MATT WONG Wong. Although 
memories. At ~_ themusicindustry 


one show while 
on tour, a man threw his prosthetic 
leg on the stage. At another show in 
Tokyo, Aaron humorously recalled 
fans mouthing their songs without 
understanding the lyrics. We had a 
chance to sit down with Aaron and 
Matt before the concert. 
While working on their new al- 
bum, Reel Big Fish, influenced by 
bands such as Led Zeppilen, Sublime 
and the Darkness, has been perform- 


right now is filled 
with pop music, Wong believes thatthe 
ska scene is not dead, but rather, mak- 
ing a comeback. 

One of the recent controversies in 
the music industry has been file shar- 
ing. Although some bands are against 
this practice because they feel they are 
cheated out of their money, smaller 
bands such as Reel Big Fish are for any 
means through which to gain more ex- 
posure. “I think [file sharing] is awe- 


some becauseitgets our music outthere. 
Record companies get to know how it 
feels to get f***ed out of royalties,” said 
Barrett. Heclaimed 
that the band 
doesn’t . receive 
much money from 
the sale of their al- 
bums. 

Humor is what 
keeps Reel Big Fish 
going on the road. 
Even the name of 
thebanditselfis not 
to be taken seri- 
ously. “I don’t 
know how we 
thought of the 
name,” said 
Barrett. “It’s stupid 
but it’s just one of 
those things that 
stuck with us.” Al- 
though the name 
hasstuck, the origi- 
nal band members 
havenot. “Wehave 
had more people 
out of the band 
than in,” said 
Wong. Wong and 
Barrett are the only 
remaining found- 
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“Ninety percent 
of the game is 
half mental.” 


—Baseball player Jim Wohford 





ing members of the band. 

When asked what they would be 
doing if Reel Big Fish did not exist, 
Barrett proudly proclaimed “I would 
be a serial killer or a dentist,” while 
Wong took the more conservative 
route of attending college and “prob- 
ably getting married.” These guys sure 
love each other; even if they were 
starved for food, Barrett would 
“rather die than eat these 
motherf*ckers,” with which Wong 
agreed wholeheartedly. 

Their humor is apparent in their 
songs and stage presence. Through- 
out the performance, they were con- 
stantly entertaining the crowd with 
spontaneous moments, such as when 
Tyler Jones (a trumpet player and the 
“only black guy in the band,” accord- 
ing to him) rolled around in a wheel- 
chair, and Scott Klopfenstein (an- 
other trumpet player) hadaseductive, 
but prolonged conversation with a 
girl through a random audience 
member’s cell phone. 

In their roughly hour-and-a-half 
set, Reel Big Fish revved up the crowd 
with favorites such as “Beer,” “Sell 
Out,” “She Has a Girlfriend Now,” 
and their famous rendition of A Ha’s 
“Take on Me,” while adding variety 
to their setlist by playing both oldand 
new material. Reel Big Fish is the first 
ska-punk band to perform at Johns 
Hopkins University in two years. Al- 
though their upbeat music was not 
groundbreaking or exceptional, Reel 
Big Fish succeeded in giving the fans 
a different and lively concert experi- 
ence, complete with light moshing 
and crowd-surfing, in the same hall 
where professors walk around in silly 
robes during convocation. 


> 
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Lead singer Aaron Barrett lets loose Friday night. 





The ABZzzs of sleep: why naps arent as bad as people think 


BY JESS YOUDIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


October is the time of year when 
you start to notice the stress increas- 
ing and the temperature decreasing. 
Walks home from the library are tor- 
tuous and forcing yourself out of a 
warm bed to leave for class seems 
unbearable. You struggle through the 
day and yet before you know it, your 
crazy schedule has come to an end. 
Entering in your room you kick off 
your shoes, change into flannels and 
put on your favorite oversized 
sweatshirt. You stretch out in your 
bed, prop your head against the pil- 
low and begin to read. Two hours 
later you find yourself in a sea of sa- 
liva. You, my friend, have succumbed 
to a nap, and it did more of a service 
than you think. 


FE ri is one of the rare times in 
tt life when our schedules allow us 


to stay up until 3.a.m., wake upat nine 
_inthemorning to go toclassand sleep 
again at four in the afternoon. The 
nap, however, is controversial be- 
cause of the lethargic feeling that oc- 
curs upon waking. When first getting 
up from a nap, some feel anxious, 
others frustrated for falling asleep and 
_ some just simply feel “out fit.” Yet if 
naps are beneficial, why do we feel 
badaboutthem? Should we fight naps 
or adhere to the body’s request for 
rest Bi Shee 
Pte #35 


“It’s okay to fall asleep when feel- 
ing sleepy,” explains Dr. Richard 
Allen, a Hopkins professor and 
Bayview neurologist. “The only time 
when it is absolutely prohibited is at 
four o’ clockwhen sitting in my class.” 

Dr. Allen explains that the body 
runs ona 24-hour cycle, also known 
as a circadian rhythm. During this 
cycle there are two times in the day 
when you will feel sleepy. For col- 
lege students it occurs around 4:00 
in the afternoon and again between 
1:00 a.m. and 3:00 a.m. The body is 
also more likely to be in a deeper 
sleep at these times than at eight at 
hight. This rhythm is internal and 
changes with your biological clock. 
Elderly people, for example, tend 
to take morning and afternoon 
naps. 

You can, however, throw off cir- 
cadian rhythm by traveling into a dif- 
ferent time zone. It is harder to travel 
east and shorten your day than trav- 
eling west to places such as Hawaii, 
where you lengthen the day. You can 
find the total amount of time you will 
need to return to circadian rhythm 
by counting the number of days be- 
hind you are in the new time zone. It 
is roughly two hours per each day 
you were thrown off. 

Dr. Allen also believes that by 
breaking up sleep into two points of 
the day, such as late at night and late 
afternoon acest causes better 


sleeping. The nap you take in the 
afternoonis generally an undisturbed 
high quality sleep because your body 
craves it so desperately. 

He suggests taking a 20-minute 
nap because it is just enough time to 
rejuvenate the body. One to two hour 
naps may be necessary if you are con- 
sistently sleep deprived, but Dr. Allen 
warns not to sleep past two hours, 
because at that point the body will 
feel more tired than rejuvenated. 

It should come as no surprise that 
sleep deprivation is unhealthy. Besides 
feeling tired, studies show that sleep 
deprivation can alsolead to weightgain. 
One reason is that when up late people 
tend to eat. This is the worst time of the 
day to eat because the food tends to sit 
in your stomach like a lead ball. In 
addition your metabolic rate is affected 
by the amount of sleep you get, those 
who are sleep deprived to do not burn 
calories as efficiently. 

' Dr. Allen points out that when 
waking up from the nap you will ex- 
periencea “sleep hang-over.” The first 
few minutes awake may not be pleas- 


ant, but in the long run the nap was 


highly beneficial. 

How important are naps? Appar- 
ently, they’re important enough to be 
the subject of a book series. Just ask 
Dr. William Anthony, psychologist, 
professor and Director of the Center 
for Rehabilitation at Boston Univer- 
sity. Dr. Anthony, however, is not a 


trained expert in sleep. He was in- 
spired by his family’s love for naps, 
and upon discovering a “whole nap- 
ping market,” made it his mission to 
encourage people to get into bed and 
nap. 
His two books, The Art of Napping 
and The Art of Napping in the Work- 
place (co-written by his wife) serve to 
educate people on the benefits.of nap- 
ping. His books haveappeared on “The 
Today Show” and “Good Morning 
America” in addition to being featured 
in publications such as The Boston 
Globe, The New York Times and USA 
Today. 

Anthony and his wife also own The 
Napping Company, which provides 
napping “products, services and advo- 
cacy.” Together, they give presentations 
and workshops on how to achieve “the 
perfect nap” and why one should be 
proud of napping. 

Anthony feels that no one should 
feel frustrated about falling asleep 
during the day. As The Napping Com- 
pany motto says, “itis time for nappers 
to lie down and be counted.” Accord- 
ing to Anthony napping should not 
be a crime. He feels that there is no 
need to hide or ‘steal’ a nap, and that 
napping should be recognized in both 
thehomeand theworkplace. Anthony 
bases his studies on surveys that 
people of all ages fill out and send in 
via mail and web site; results can be 
ih ae his books. He finds that most 


people report that they keep ita secret 
when they nap. Several employees 
who nap in the workplace find clan- 
destine locations such as the bath- 





: ETTORE TTT 
Why be angry that you spent a few hours dgzing off m4 


room stall or their cars. He recalls one 
anecdote of a workplace napping 
technique: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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Celebs set the standard with diet trends 


RITA CLEMENTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Reality check: Hollywood’s hot- 
test stars weren’tall born with perfect 
arms and legs, nor are they resistant 
to late-night Ben & Jerry’s binges. But 
you would never be able to tell the 
Domino’s-Pizza-lovers from the sal- 
tine-cracker-nibblers when on the red 
carpet. Everyone looks identical: 
skinny and-skinnier. 

So how do the famous manage to 
build such svelte bodies? Some work 
outwith trainers, others take frequent 
trips to the plastic surgeon, but one 
thing is definite: all celebs critically 
watch what they eat. From constantly 
counting calories to eating only grape- 
fruits, celebrities give diets a certain 
popularity status. And because stars 
have invented some of the most bi- 
zatre yet effective diet trends, now 
everyone wants the scoop on who’s 
eating what. 

Counting calories used to be the 
most popular diet, providing a 
quick and simple way for celebrities 
to shed some extra skin. The theory 
behind it is easy enough: a day’s 
caloric intake should not exceed 

1,000 calories. That may sound like 
a feeble and unconvincingly low 
number, but it works. You can eat 
anything you want, no bother to 
eliminate bread or pasta, as long as 


your three meals a day add up to 
1,000 calories (at most). But dieting 
in 2003 is notas simple. From elimi- 
nating all carbohydrates or fat to 
getting your meals pre-made, ce- 
lebrities no longer follow the 1,000- 
calorie-a-day diet ... this trendis so 
last season. 
The Atkins 
diet, favored by 
many, hit the 
world with a 
shocker: eating 
fat can help you 
lose weight, and 
veggies and fruit 
should be lim- 
ited. The 


Oddly enough, some 
celebrities sneak out 
to private spas to get 
their bowels cleaned. 


Another low-carb diet working its 
way through the mouths of celebri- 
ties is the Zone. Jennifer Aniston 
dropped a quick 30 pounds on this 
high-protein arrangement. What’s 
the catch? The Zone recommendseat- 
ing 40 percent carbohydrates, 30 per- 

cent protein and 


saturated fats. 
Following this 
combination 
chemically helps 
the break down 
of food, leaving 
you with a much 
faster metabo- 
lism. 





clincher is dnly — % 
specific carbo- 

hydrates in minute quantities are al- 
lowed. Dieters are allotted an unlim- 
ited amount of protein and fats, but 
no bread, pasta, rice, etc. Some celeb- 
rities swear by it, while others have 
trouble keeping off the weight once 
the diet ends. An anonymous senior 
said, “I lost the 20 pounds I gained 
freshman year, junior year, by fol- 
lowing this low-carb menu. But since 
Iended my diet in the summer, I have 
gained a total of 12 pounds back.” 
Cutting carbs may not be the ultimate 
solution, but being on Atkins still 
seems practically fashionable for 
stars. 


Ups, downs of Atkins 


*ve had an intimate relation 
ship with carbohydrates for my 
entire life. Muffins and bagels 
with enormous plops of cream 
cheese were my perfect fix for 
eating on the go, and after eating in 
the dining halls, noodles proved to be 
one thing I could make successfully 
on my own. My favorite part of the 
meal at the Olive Garden restaurant 
was the breadsticks - as far as I was 
concerned, the main course was an 


afterthought. 


_ Before I started on the Atkins diet, 


I pathetically had no idea that fruits, 
certain veggies and just about every- 
thing contains a substantial amount 
of carbs. Last February, when I com- 
mitted to the diet and began the first 
two-week “baptism by fire” phase, I 
didn’t realize until I started that I 
wasn t just cutting out bread; I was to 
survive on meat, cheese anda limited 
variety of vegetables, at a grand total 
of 20 carbs per day. If you glance at 
the carb content of pretty much any- 
thing, you'll find that sticking to 20 is 
near impossible, and definitely mis- 
erable. 

One of the reasons I decided to 
do the Atkins diet was because I saw 
it work for others. The summer be- 
fore last, when I worked in an HR 
firm, almost every coworker was on 
it, and I watched them lose 10 
pounds in the 
first week, and 
then more, and 
then more. They 
told me it was 
perfect for 
people who have 
tried every other 
diet and not succeeded. That de- 
scribed me toa T. 

I came back for my junior year 
convinced that, since I’d be cooking 
my own meals and I wouldn’t be eat- 
ing meal-plan food anymore, I'd 
naturally lose weight. Unfortunately, 
even though I ate less and steered 
clear of greasy hamburgers and Taco 
Bell burritos, Iactually gained weight. 
When I saw some pictures of myself 
in December, at a meaty 150 pounds, 
I decided that, instead of being one of 
those girls who complains that she 
wants to lose weight and never does 
anything aboutit, I would actually do 
something. Second semester was the 
perfect opportunity to clear out the 
cabinets, trash everything jn the fridge 
and start anew. 

The diet does work. You lose 
quickly, and you keep losing. Instead 
of having to wait three months for 
half a pant size smaller, there’s a vis- 
ible difference within the first month. 
But once you start, you can’t go back, 
and it’s a looooococ0000ng and dif- 
ficult normal-food-free road. | 


You can’t cheat or make any excep- _ 


eel) a carte 
carbs. , that’s 


to shoc 


MEGANWAITKOFF 
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doing for my own satisfaction. Even 
though the food wasn’t always satis- 
fying, the outcome was, and still is. 
And if you can stay with it for long 
enough, you do get past that con- 


tinual yearning for a muffin, and the | | 


absolute hatred for the person sitting 
next to youata restaurant who orders 


The meals are 
pre-made by the 
company and sent to the costumer’s 
house (a little impractical for a col- 
lege student). 

Straying from the idea of limit- 
ing the intake of carbs, other stars 
believe in the Detox diet and “Blood 
Type” diet. The Detox diet cuts out 
all caffeine, alcohol, meat and dairy 
products. Detoxers are encouraged 
to eat raw vegetables and fruits ... 
lots of fruit. Nuts and seeds are also 
suggested, keeping this diet main- 
stream Mediterranean. 

The Blood Type diet explains it- 
self in its name. If your blood type is 
“A,” you should follow a strict veg- 
etarian diet. If you're an “O,” you are 


| Suited for the heavy-meat diet. The 


Blood Type idea is a little disturbing, 


| especially since there’s been no proof 


of dramatic effect. The Detox diet, 


| however, shows results for those who 
but for me, it was something I was | 


Fettuccini Alfredo while you choke | 
downacheeseburger withoutthebun | 
and coleslaw substituted for French 


fries. 

_ When the desire disappears, it’s 
true that you feel like you just don’t 
need it anymore, but also because 


you ve forgotten what it tastes like. | 


Andyou ve been trained by the whole 
“Atkins Revolution” to think 
CARB=DEATH. 


Going to the grocery store will | 


never be the same for me. By force 
of habit, every single box or con- 
tainer I pick up, I automatically 
check the numbers. Even though 
I’m somewhere between the second 
and third phases of the whole four- 
phase process and I’m supposed to 
be phasing a sensible amount of 
carbs back into my diet, I can’t do 
it. Both personally and through the 
nature of the diet itself, I've become 
so carb-phobic that three-fourths 
of what I pick up, I put back because 
I’m too scared to eat it. 
I’ve also be- 
come an avid 
gym junkie, al- 
though with 
classes at 
Hopkins, it gets 
really hard. I’ve 
gone religiously 
since I started my diet; during a bad 
week, I’ll only be able to go twice. 


- And I definitely had to use weights to 


tone what I had lost. A common mis- 
conception that Ihad to realize is that 
“losing weight” doesn’t always mean 
losing weight. I did lose a consider- 
able amount of weight, but I also 
gained muscle mass, so even though I 
was physically smaller and fit into 
smaller sizes, my weight had some- 
what stabilized. I used to refer to the 
scale as my worst enemy. We’re still 
not on cordial terms. 

The bottom line is that, at 5 feet 3 
inches, I went from 150 pounds of fat 
to 127 pounds of mostly toned 
muscle, although thereare those spots 
that everyone has that just won’t go 
away no matter howhard youworkat 
it. I’m more than happy with the re- 
sults, but I don’t see how I could ever 
get back to eating what I used to, even 
in moderation, which is probably the 
whole point of the diet. My friends 
always remind me that it’s bad for 
me, and I reply, I know. 

The truth is, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend it. Atkins is a great way to lose 
weight quickly, but it doesn’t pro- 
mote a healthy lifestyle. I’ll never 
knowif!’m constantly tired because I 
don’t get the nutrients I need, or I 
bruise from the slightest touch be- 
cause of a lack of vitamins. It’s an 


- amazing feeling to finally be able to 
_ wear minis and midriffs and ass-tight 
pants, but you can’t pull them off 
without confidence, and that’s some- 
_ thing that’s never mentioned in the 


Atkins handbooks, And to be embar- 
rassingly honest, it’s something I'm 


», still working on. 





strictly keep on it. 
The newest diet fashion is cur- 
rently found in South Beach, Florida. 


30 percent un- * 


Labeled the “South Beach Diet,” Dr. | 
Arthur Agastonoriginallycreatedthis | 5 


diet for his overweight heart patients. 
It is a scientifically proven program 
that isn’t low-fat or low-carb. Instead 
of eliminating them altogether, the 
diet teaches you what fats and carbs 


are good for you. Meat, poultry, fish, | 7 


cheese, nuts, eggs and vegetables are | 


emphasized, while white flour and 
white sugar is restricted. This diet is 
simple, as long as you stay away from 
baked potatoes and white rice. 

Most interesting are the shocking 
diets that celebrities undergo when 
making that desperate attempt to 
loose only a couple of pounds. Oddly 
enough, some celebrities sneak outto 
private spas to get their bowels 
cleaned. 

During the procedure, a tube is 
placed in the your posterior and while 
lie down on your back, extra “build- 


up” is sucked out through a tube and | 


emptied into an attached bag. Yes, 
this does seem grotesque and shock- 
ing, but people really do this. Certain 
spas require you to stay for a week 
period and get the treatment once a 
day, while also following a very bland 
diet. After the week is completed, 
customers leave feeling “empty” and 
“clean.” 

Diets are popular among college 
students, but they’re even more popu- 
lar among the celebrities that we all 
carefully watch. So what’s the “in” 
diet fashion? Atkins and the Zone still 
live strong while other approaches 
like the South Beach Diet are just get- 
ting started. Who wouldhave thought 
that dieting would have come down 
to such madness? We should have 
been grateful for the days of Slim- 
Fast and Jenny Craig. 
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Try making your own meals like sophomore Josh Shapero. By cooking at 
home, you can prepare healthy meals that celebs on the go can’t. 
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Skip the mystery meat and head for the salad bar. 


Diving into dieting 


with meal plan food 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Even though Johns Hopkins is 
ranked number 12 for “Is it food?” by 
The Princeton Review, it’s still highly 
likely that students will gain a few 
pounds while on the meal plan. In 
fact, the notoriously low quality of 
cuisine in our dining halls can (sur- 
prisingly) contribute to an increase 
in students’ weight. 

The main culprit of this “packing 
on the pounds” phenomenon is that 
the fried food and desserts tend to be 
the best-tasting choices in the dining 
hall, while the healthy foods, like 
steamed broccoli and various tofu 
dishes, are considerably less appeal- 
ing. So, how are we supposed to si- 
multaneously enjoy our meals and 
wear the same size in jeans we wore 
before school started? 

The first and simplest answer is to 
watch portion size. Since most of the 
cafeteria is self-serve, it’s easy to pile 


on the mashed potatoes and gravy 


without even realizing how much 
food is on your plate. If your plate is 
always crowded with different dishes, 
try cutting portions down. In addi- 
tion to portion size, you also have to 
watch going back for seconds, thirds 
and fourths during each meal. Yes, 
the setup of the dining halls is remi- 
niscent of an all-you-can-eat buffet, 
but making a daily habit of fulfilling 
this buffet mindset will lead to drastic 
weight gain. 

Another obvious way to maintain 
a healthy diet is to stick with nutri- 
tious foods; avoid fruit and vegetable 
monotony by letting your inner 
Emeril emerge. Yes, a plain salad be- 


comes boring quickly, but if you mix 
in slices of meat froma grilled chicken 
sandwich or if you throw some fruit 
on top of the lettuce and use a 
squeezed orange as dressing, your 
taste buds are sure to be delighted. 
The possibilities are endless—take a 
creative risk, and you will discover 
some delicious new meals to enjoy in 
Terrace and Wolman. 

Falling victim to “social eating” is 
another surefire way to destroya diet. 
Social eating breaks down into two 
smaller categories: spending too 
much time in the dining hall with 
friends and consequently mindlessly 
overeating, and partaking in the “I 
will if you will” deal with friends and 
indulgingly in desserts (the latter is a 
common practice among females, 
who presumably don’t want to be 
alone in their extra calorie consump- 
tion). 

The remedy to social eating is ei- 
ther to snack on low-cal foods like 
grapes or carrots (not fries or cook- 


ies) when wasting time in the dinin, P 
hall, or to splita + fication wee maa 


dessert with several friends instead of 
devouring an entire cake and ice 
cream combo yourself. 

A final note about watching what 
you eat while on the meal plan is to 
make sure that you always leave the 
dining hall feeling satiated, not hun- 
gry or overstuffed. If you’re hungry 
right after you eat, you'll inevitably 
be starving later on, which can lead to 
excessive snacking. * 

The next time you’re about to pile 
lasagnaon your plate or go back fortwo 
more servings of desserts, stop your- 
self! Think to yourself, is Hopkins food 
really worth the extra pounds? 





Eat smart while staying buff at the Rec Center 


BY KATHRYN SCHOENBERGER 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Maybegettinghotandsweatyisyour 
idea of a good time. Maybe you loathe 
exercise. Love it or hate it, exercising is 
one of the best ways to lose or maintain 
weight, and the only way to sustain or 
improve your fitness level. If you exer- 
cise, you can eat more when you diet 
because you burn offextra calories dur- 
ing a work-out. Above all, exercise has 
been shown to be more effective than 
dieting alone to keep weight off. 


tivities for weight training can be cal- 
isthenics, free weights or machines. 
These exercises help you to buildlean 
muscle mass, which will in turn lead 
to a more toned appearance. The fi- 
nal component, flexibility, loosens up 
muscles after a work out. Stretching 
will improve your flexibility and help 
to prevent injuries. 

Anne Irwin, lifetime sports coor- 
dinator of the Johns Hopkins 
O’Connor Recreational Center, said 
that she has noticed in general women 
will stick with cardio exercises and 


Along with the men will stay in 
physical seckaties | ee - sxe 
exercising also era ; room. 
can haber your Exercise is something sone 
mood. Workouts owing an exer- 
make youfeelless YOU do for yourself, Not cise reel is 
anxious by help- great, balance 
ing to Se: bers to yourself. as ey i“ 
vous muscle ten- workouts w 
sion. You'll also — LIFETIME SPORTS help to keep 
feel more relaxed COORDINATOR your body in 


after exercising, 
and better about 
yourself overall. 
People who exercise regularly have 


been found to follow more nutritious — 


diets than those who don’t, and a, 
healthy diet will help your body man- 
age stress better. 

So once you've made the decision 
to exercise, what should you do? A 
comprehensive fitness program 
should include three elements: aero- 
bic exercise, weight training and 
stretching. Aerobic exercise is any 
activity that makes you move large 
muscle groups continuously, such as 
running, biking, dancing or swim- 
ming. This essential step elevates your 
metabolism, helping youto burn calo- 
ries. Aerobics also help to improve or 
maintain cardiovascular health. 

Weight training involves using re- 
sistance to strengthen musclfs. Ac- 


peak physical 
condition. 

To begin 
aerobic exercise, find an activity that 
you like to do and can stick with doing. 
Irwin saysthatyoushouldchoosesome- 
thing you want to do. 

“Exercise is something you do for 
yourself, not to yourself,” she said. “I 
can give you the perfect plan to fol- 
low, but if you don’t like it you won’t 
do it.” 

Weight training exercises include 
calisthenics, free weights or machine 
exercises. Whichever youchoose, you 
should perform exercises to work all 
of the major muscle groups (arms, 
chest, back, stomach, hips and legs). 
To work them efficiently, lift weights 
that tire your muscles after eight to 
twelve reps. Start with low weights 
and work your way up so that you 


ANNE IRWIN 


don’t get injured. 


Flexibility exercises are stretches. 
Afteraworkoutyour musclesare tight 
and need to be loosened up. To work 
the muscles properly, hold a mild 
stretch for 10 to 30 seconds. As with 
weight training, make sure to stretch 
every major muscle group. 

Ideally, you should exercise three 
to five times a week for 20 to 45 min- 
utes a session, however, any physical 
activity you can getin during the week 
(even running between classes) will 
be beneficial. 

The Hopkins Recreational Center 
has everything you need to stay in great 
physical shape while on campus. The 
basic fitness room provides treadmills, 
exercise bikes, stair climbers, and ellip- 
tical and rowing machines, as well as a 
full circuit of strength training equip- 
ment. The weight room has various 
free weights and benches, as well as 
other strength training machines. 


Tone your bod while shedding po 





unds 


Also available are basketball and 
racquetball courts, aswimming pool, 
an indoor track, a rock climbing wall, 
anda variety of fitness classes includ- 
ing yoga, kick-boxing, and step aero- 
bics. The Recreational Center also 
employs a number of certified per- 
sonal trainers you can hire once oron 
a regular basis to help you determine 
your fitness level and develop an ex- 
ercise plan to fit your needs, 

Exercise is an important compo- 
nent of a healthy lifestyle, however, 
Irwin dislikes the idea some people 
have that the more exercise you can 
push yourself to do the better. She 
emphasizes balance in any program. 

While your regimen should chal- 
lenge your body, you should never 
push past your limits of physical ex- 
ertion. Finding a routine you cancon- 
tinue regularly will help you reach 
that healthy mind and body. 
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Taking the plunge: Ten-O-Six gimmicky, disappointing 


returning the favor 


I found last week’s article very in- 
teresting (incidentally so did my girl- 
friend). Let’s just say that thanks to 
your column, we’re a little more ... 
enlightened. You alluded in the end of 
your article last week about how to 
“return the favor,” so here goes: Other 
than moans, the meaning of which I 
have no clue, what does it take for a 
girl to climax? You have to admit, it’s 
alittle more difficult than just “licking 
an ice cream cone”. Don’t get me 
wrong, I love doing it, I just don’t feel 
like she’s always into it. Trial and er- 
ror can only get me so far, and I want 
to know how to really drive my girl- 
friend wild. 


— Wanting Extra Training 


sarule, any guy (or girl) 

can learn to be good in 

bed with the right envi 

ronment, partner(s) and 

practice. Some guys like 
going down on girls, and do it well. 
Others do it terribly. And yet others 
hate doing it at all. In any case, if it’s 
done well, it’s one of the best things 
physically and mentally that you can 
do fora girl. And anyone can learn to 
do it. 

Most guys would appreciate a wa- 
terproof map. Unfortunately, dining 
on Georgia O’Keefe’s inspiration re- 
quires more than a road map, al- 
though a geography lesson might be 
in order. What I can do is give you 
some ideas to keep in mind when 
giving oral sex. 

I don’t think this will be a problem 
for W.E.T since he’s 
in a relationship, 
but guys need to 
makea girl feelcom- 
fortable. You could 
have the most gor- 
geous. girl at 
Hopkins in your 
bed, butifyoudon’t 
make her believe 
that you want to 
“yodel up the can- 
yon of love” she’s 
never going to let 

you. If that means 
taking the mirrors 
off the ceiling, do it. 
I would suggest 
turning off the 
lights, but if you’re 
charting unfamiliar 
terrain that could 
lead to more confu- 
sion. 

Step 1: Foreplay. Do not start the 
evening with your eyesat crotch level. 
A clitoris can be hard enough for a 
beginner to find as is, and devoting 
time to good foreplay will allowher to 
naturally help you out. 

Before you hit the main attraction, 
you should be familiar with some basic 


anatomy. Staring at the origin of life 


can be a daunting task, but remember 
the clitoris is your friend (and actually 
rightabovewhereyou restarting). Most 
of what you’re going to be doing re- 
volves around it, so know where it is 
(the junction of the two inner labia) 
‘and what it is (a small knob of pink 
flesh). You should also know that the 
more you stimulate a girl the easier it 
will be to find, as it will become more 
defined. Keep in mind that like the per- 
son it’s attached to, a clitoris is tem- 
peramental and what works for one girl 
will not work for all. 

All girls, like their tastes, will be 
different, but they generally have the 
same basic equipment. I won’tgo into 
detail; you can go steal a premed’s 
textbook. If you really are confused, 
the best way to clear up a lot of ques- 
tions is to look around. I don’t sug- 
gest pointing and asking “What’s 
that?” but knowing some basiclayout 
is in everyone’s best interest. 

The best and probably safest way 
is to start off with her lying or 
propped up on a bed, with her legs 
over your shoulders. There are alot 
of different ways to go about it but 

that’s the simplest and it won’t re- 
‘quire goggles. 

If you’re not comfortable asa giver, 
now is your last chance to speak up. 
‘Like girls, ’'ve never understood why 
there are some guys who are ready, 
willing and able to have sex, but when 
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Now that you’ve gotten it out of your 
system I can continue. Using a dental 
dam in this situation can actually 
make the acta lot easier on the person 
doing it, by letting something sepa- 
rate him andhis partner. Granted you 
have to hold it there, put lube on her 
side of it, etc. but it might even make 
the act easier for guys who aren’t usu- 
ally fond of the taste/smell. 


Now here are some ideas to try for | 


the main course. First, this is not a 
race. Tease her, and build up the ten- 
sion. Start with her thigh, and work 
your way in. Girls honestly vary on 
how much direct stimulation they can 
take, and even each girl varies de- 
pending on how aroused she be- 


comes. So move around, and always | 


check to see if her moans are in ec- 
stasy or pain. If it feels like she might 
be suffocating you with her thighs, 
you're probably on the right track — 
so don’t stop. If she’s just squirming 
around it might be your cue to move 
on 

A final thing to remember is that 
what doesn’t work in the beginning 
of the night could be what pushes her 


over the edge 10 minutes later. If | 
you're really concerned what each | | 
moan means, like W.E.T, the fastest | 


and easiest way is to ask. If she’s not 
comfortable telling you “tongue + 
[insert body part here] = orgasm” 


ask her to guide you with her hands. | 
You're doing the work and you have | 


a right to ask. 


It’s really all in the tongue. I can’t | 


tell you what your girlfriend’s prefer- 
ences are but the 
debate over a hard 


long as you come 
ways appreciated. 
in one spot, no 


ing it might feel, 
will lose its great- 
DeOSSaeesiues 

The way to 
think about deal- 
ing with a clitoris 
is like licking icing 
off the tip of your 
finger. You don’t 
necessarily linger 
there butyoudon’t 
rush away either. 
The closer she is to orgasm the more 
time you should also spend there. 

A pretty basic trick you can try is 
teasing. Bring her to the edge, and 
then stop. Do it again. Stop. I’ll be 
amazing if she’d let you do it a third 
time, but go for it. This can be great 
but it requires you to know-how 
close your partner is to her climax, 
so if you can’t tell, ask. If you want, 
her telling you could be as simple as 
her pushing your head away, but 
have some system in place before 
you start. 

Once you get past all of this, there is 
a world of finger fun (g-spot stimula- 
tion) and experimentation open to you. 
Ialso havea friend who swears by (spell- 
ing) his ABC’s — makes you truly ap- 
preciate kindergarten again. What you 
dois, once youre gone past the teasing, 
you spell out each letter of the alphabet 
with your tongue on her clitoris. The 
goal is really to spread the sensation 
and keep a steady rhythm. Honestly, 
you could trace a masterpiece down 
thereand noone would really knowthe 
difference but it’s something to keep 
both of you entertained. This article 
would be remiss without the mention 
of 69, the fabled act of simultaneous 
oral sex between both partners (look at 


_thenumbers fora clue on positioning). 


This position has some great benefits 
butit takes some amount of concentra- 
tionandcoordinationand the ability to 
deal with a new view of your partner. 
It’s great that nowyour handsare really 
free but then you need to deal with a 
whole new set of distractions. 

Finally, like guys, the mint trick 
works on girls too. You should stick 
to the sugar free variety butit’lldo the 


trick (sugar can aggravate a potential 


vaginal yeast infection). There’saway 


- to use a candy cane, but we can ad- 


dress that as the holiday season rolls 


in. : 
Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- 
umn, Jess Beaton will discuss her own 


_ knowledge and answer sexual queries 


on any topic. : 

Tecolurniintsnatdbatnedmedi- 
cal pro, ial. If you seek profes- 
sional medical advice, please consult 
your doctor, — 


To send a question or response 


anonymously, go to  http:// 


_ www.jhunewsletter.com and click 
“Contact Us”. Or you can write to 


sex@jhunewsletter.com 


and soft tongue | 
still isn’t resolved. | 
But roaming as | 
back home is al- | 


Alloftheattention | 


matter how amaz- | 








y mother was in 
town, which meant 
two things. First, I 
got to enjoy the 
wonderful pres- 
ence of my mother’s company, and 
secondly—free food! I wanted to 
make the most of my free meal, so I 
whipped out my guide to Baltimore 
and started researching. I thought I 
had found the perfect place: a res- 
taurant called Ten-O-Six in a 
charming neighborhood called Fed- 
eral Hill. 
The cuisine seemed so interesting 
and innovative, my mouth started 
salivating on Thursday as I made 
reservations for the following night. 
Unfortunately, Ten-O-Six couldn’t 
live up to my lofty expectations and 
I left feeling a tad disappointed. 
Ten-O-Six, lodged in the trendy 
Federal Hill neighborhood of South 
Baltimore, is a restaprant with an 
identity crisis. From appetizers to en- 
trees, the menu is divided between 


Ten-O-Six 
1006 Light Street 


Phone: 410-528-2146 
Price: $11-$15 | 
Location: Federal Hill 
Hours: Tues.-Fri.5-10p.m., 
Sat. 5-10:30 p.m., Sun. 5-9 
p.m. 











traditional Thai dishes such as or- 
ange chicken, pad Thai and drunken 
noodles and continental fare like 
salmon stuffed with crabmeat, rock- 
fish with a pecan crust and rack of 
lamb with Zinfandel sauce and a veg- 
etable bouquet. The obvious inten- 
tion is for gourmet Thai-American 
fusion food, a trendy cuisine for a 
trendy neighborhood filled with chic 
bars, funky boutiques and art galler- 
ies. The review I read hailed Ten-O- 
Six as “marvelous schizophrenia,” 
and it has consistently been named 
one of Baltimore’s best restaurants, 
though I found the concept merely 
wishy-washy. ; 
Ten-O-Six falls drastically short, 
neither producing amazing Thai or 
‘American fare, let alone together. 
The crab and shiitake spring rolls 
with spicy orange syrup are sup- 
posedly legendary, though I found 
it to be on the soggy side. My salmon 
stuffed with crabmeat was surpris- 
ingly flavorless. The one exception, 
is dessert: the hidden treasure of 


Ten-O-Six. I had a very notable 
chocolate hazelnut torte that sal- 
vaged the meal. 

The mediocre food is presented 
with great flair—the plates are all 
oversized and the 
garnish is elabo- 
rate, almost ridicu- 
lously so. My 
salmon and 
mashed potatoes 
were stabbed with 
dried pasta to cre- 
ate height in the 
dish, although the 
heat from the po- 
tatoes cooked the 
pasta so that it be- 
came an unex- 
pected ingredient 
in my meal. Also, 
it’s notable to point 
out that even 
though half the 
menu is devoted to 
Thai food, you 
can’t get chop- 
sticks. 

The décor is less 
than special as well. 
Ten-O-Six’s small, two story dining 
rooms created a disjointed atmo- 
sphere: the room was decorated in- 
formally while the food was flamboy- 
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antly garnished, perhaps in an at- 
tempt to compensate. One cool ef- 
fect is the open, narrow kitchen that 
greets you upon your entrance. In 
addition, my Baltimore guide advised 
me that reserva- 
tions were im- 
perative, though 
only the lower 
dining room — 
approximately 
six tables — were 
filled on a Friday 
night. 

There, are; 
however, some 
nice touches to 
the restaurant 

a despite the dis- 
A ; appointing 
food. Ten-O-Six 

UED is clean, has an 
PSA extremely effi- 
cient wait staff, 
features small 
dining rooms 
with potential 
for a cozy, inti- 
mate atmo- 
sphere, and of- 
fers prices that won’t bust your 
wallet. When order, you also have 
the option of ordering it on a spice 
rating of one to six (six being “na- 
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tive Thai” if you’re hardcore like 
that). However, after a long week of 
midterms and Wolman food, I was 
left high and dry in my quest for a 
little salivary salvation. 

Ten-O-Six tries to house Ameri- 
can and Thai under one roof, but in 
the end, it’s an unnecessary combi- 
nation. One can find great Asian 
and American in different restau- 
rants that are just around the cor- 
ner. If Continental’s your cuisine 
— Regi’s American Bistro is just 
next door offering frou-frou 
quesadillas, burgers, pastas, sand- 
wiches, and salads in an ultra-cutesy 
setting. Ifyou’re hankering for sushi, 
Matsuriisa definite stop withits “rock 
and roll,” a mix of avocado, crab, 
tuna, salmon, and eel. Both these res- 
taurants make a trip to Federal Hill 
well worth the cab fare. 

If you’re still in search of great 
Thai food, you'll be pleased to find 
it much closer to home. Thai Res- 
taurant is only blocks away from 
the Homewood campus in Waverly. 

At the end of the night, my mom 
and I left feeling full but hardly satis- 
fied. I told her she should come back 
and visit more often, so I could enjoy 
the wonderful presence of her com- 
pany ... and try again at that free food 
thing. 





Like this photo, Federal Hill’s Ten-O-Six is annoyingly schizophrenic. Plus, the food’s not that great. 





TROH brings equestrian therapy to children 


BY KATHERINE A. ROSS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Sometime a walk or ride in the 
park is all you need to feel better. 
Building on this idea, the newly cre- 
ated Therapeutic Riding of Hopkins 
(TROH) group is dedicated to assist- 
ing those with physical, emotional, 
and learning disabilities to embark 
on the new experience of horseback 
riding. 


“It's a unique program,” says Three volun- 
group founder and teers aregen- 
REPSSTEAY Bone a seus #3 
therapy veteran / ; signe o 
Esther Park. “Not It's a uNIque program. each_ dis- 
many schools like . abled rider. 
ours are involved in Not many schools like Two are for 
something like this ; ; emotional 
that helps children OUIFS are involved in support on 
have fun.” : ; the sides of 

Hopkins students SOMething like this the horse, 
will be working with ; and a third 
riders at two differ- that helps children acts as 
ent facilities this fall. leader” for | 
cation ofthewees AVE TUD, Daun 
day programs, and — GROUP FOUNDER The riders 
Saturday programs ESTHER PARK “2nge in age 
will be at the Mary- from grade 
land Therapeutic | school to 
Riding Institute. Both stables are adults. 
within a thirty-minute drive from ta mab eat 
campus. can Riding for the Handicap} . 

Park hopes to adda third stable ciation (NARHA). According to the 
in the spring that focuses on riding NARHA, horse riding was first used as 


as an event in the Special Olympics 
and helping with a fundraiser, the 
muscular dystrophy (MS) walk. 
TROH will be working at these 


stables on Monday, Wednesday, 


Friday and Saturday each week this 
year. Students will not be attending 
each day, but rather rotating the 
days and times they go. 

Park is pleased to report that al- 
most 30 Hopkins students attended 
the first informational meeting this 
year, During the fall semester the 
group can only use 30 students. 





“We're limited to that many now be- 
cause only five to eight students go to 
each session due to space constraints. 
But in the spring we can use many 
more people.” She also emphasizes 
that this club isa “commitment, nota 
convenience.” She believes it is im- 
portant that all volunteers share the 
traits of patience and dedication. 
This is the first club at Hopkins 
that is able to combine horses, hu- 
mans, and helping the community. 


treatment in Europe during the early 
1950s, In 1969 this revolutionary idea 
in therapy was brought to the United 


States with the formation of the 


NARHA. Across the country there are 
now over 650 riding centers at which 
30,000 people annually are able to take 
advantage of riding at. - 
The NARHA Web site explains 
that horseback riding is a beneficial 
part of a therapy regime for many 
disabilities. Volunteers from Hopkins 
will be assisting people with a range 
of disybilities including MS, cerebral 


Horse riding has 


palsy (CP), autism, and developmen- 
tal delay including Downs Syndrome. 
The idea behind the unique therapy 
is that, for those with physical handi- 
caps, horseback riding “moves the 
rider’s body in a manner similar to a 
human gait. Riders often show im- 
provementin flexibility, balance, and 
muscle strength.” 

For those riders with mental dis- 
abilities there are significant results 
from riding. The TROH Web site 
explains that these people receive a 
“boosted self-image” because of the 
feeling of accomplishment. They 





“|. 





also are given more “incentive to 
learn,” not only about horseback 
riding and horses, but in all related 
areas as well. 

One benefit shared by both rid- 
ers and volunteer is the fun atmo- 
sphere. Humor is one of the corner- 
stones of all NARHA programs. No 
equestrian experience is necessary 
to join TROH as a volunteer. 

Ifyouareinterested in helping dis- 
abled individuals make great strides 
in their lives as well as your own this 
year, E-mail Esther Park at 
hopkinstherapeutic@hotmail.com. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. PHILAFOUND.ORG/PICTS/PEGASUS 
become a popular therapy for nanaiePeys children, — 
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BY GINA CALLAHAN 


Bartending: late nights, tough work PSA keeps children 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Theyarea vital part of the nightlife. 
They can wow friends with knowl- 
edge of 100 or more drink recipes. 
They get paid to play with alcohol. 
What college student wouldn’t want 
to be a bartender? 

While tending bar may seem to be 
ideal employment for an outgoing 
college student who already enjoys 
the bar scene, long hours, a fast-pace 
environment, and potentially de- 
manding patrons, make it, like any 
other job, a mixed bag. 

“Idon’tthinkit’s glamorous,” said 
recent Hopkins graduate Lauren 
Follet who has bartended at Rocky 
Run, a restaurant on Saint Paul St. “It 
can be fun, but it’s not glamorous.” 

First, landing a bartending posi- 
tion is usually a tough process. “You 
can’t just walk in to a place and say ‘T 
want to be a bartender,” Follet said. 

Bothsheand junior Steve Schadler 
began their bartending careers at 
Rocky Run after they were promoted 
from the restaurant’s waitstaff. “It’s 
really hard to get a job bartending 
unless you’ve had a bartending job,” 
said Schadler, who now works at PJ’s 
on Charles St. 

Schadler notes that it is common 
for family restaurants or establish- 
ments that are more food-oriented to 
place promoted waitstaff behind the 
bar as opposed to hiring someone 
new who is unfamiliar with the menu. 

In addition, both claim that 
bartending courses advertised in 
newspapers and online are not the 
best route to take to land a spot be- 
hind the bar. Schadler has a friend 
who took a course and still could not 
find ajob and Follet spoke of another 
individual who decided at the last 
minute to withdraw from a class and 
had a hard time receiving a refund. 

According to Schadler, after land- 
ing a bartending job one can, relish in 
some degree of status. He often gets 
teased that as a PJ’s bartender, he isa 
high profile individual anda “bigman 
on campus.” “A lot of people start to 
recognize you,” he said. “Everybody 
wants to know their bartender.” 

But with this status comes late 
hours, and sometimes high levels of 


“stress. Follet worked’ 30 hours per 


week at Rocky Run while going to 
school full-time. “For a college stu- 
dent, it’s so many hours and you’re 
tired,” she said. “Your schoolwork 
will suffer.” 

Schadler agrees that the hours are 
the hardest part of the job. He doesn’t 
leave PJ’s until about 3 a.m. on the 
nights that he works and had to ar- 
range his class schedule so that he 
does not have a class before noon on 
any day. “If you had class at 8 a.m., it 
would really limit when you could 
work,” he said. 

Inaddition, bartenders areon their 
feet all night and have to hustle to 
meetthe needs of potentially demand- 
ing customers. “It can be frustrating 
and wear on your patience,” Schadler 





There's nothing wrong with an afternoon doze 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

“One guy sent in an email that 
explained that when at the workplace 
he tips his head back in his chair and 
goes to sleep, but puts a bottle of eye 
dropsinhis hand tolooklike he would 
be able to explain to his boss and 
fellow employees, ‘I was putting in 
eye drops.” 

People have all different ways of 
hiding naps. Anthony thinks the 
world of napping should be publi- 
cized: He thinks that the American 
culture places a negative label on 
the word ‘nap.’ People elsewhere 
tend to embrace the nap. In Spain, 
the mid-day siesta isa cultural prac- 
tice. 

However, he is starting to see an 
improvement in the general opinion 
of napping. Airline pilots and truck- 
ers are being told to take naps. Large 
corporations are planning rooms for 
nap purposes. On Apr. 5, 2004 there 
is even a National Workplace Nap- 
ping Day. 

“The benefits ofa nap last up to 10 
hours,” he explains. 

Anthony thinks that those who 
are “sleep-deprived” are simply just 
“nap ready.” He advocates naps by 


using the term using terms, 


‘nattitude’ defined as a proud atti- 

‘tude about one’s napping. He also 
urges the use of ‘napnomics’ (things 

that assist a person to nap). Some of 

these tools include soft blanket, 

music, candle and a favorite pair of 

loose sweatpants, 
Anthony finds that a nap during a 


_ Jow point in the day is more benefi- 


cial than exercise. “A nap is no cost, 
no sweat, cannot gain weight, doesn’t 


hurt joints, improves performance, 
and you don’t need a shower,” he 


_ 


said. 

Of course it is lure of the dollar that 
keepssomebartenders going. “Ifyou’re 
going to bartend, do if for the money,” 
Follet said. “If you don’t need the 
money, you're going to quit. The only 
people who do it in college are those 
who doitforthe money. It'salotofcash 
in a short amount of time.” 

Ona good night, Schadler says he 
can bring home $200-$220, figures 
that surely beat out many other jobs 
even ifhe works just two shifts a week. 

But a good night is never guaran- 
teed. Bartenders rely on tips rather 
thana regular salary to comprise their 
incomes. Bar patrons aren’t always 
aware of that fact. Even ifthey are, on 
a busy night these customers might 
assume that because the bartender is 
busy, other patrons are tipping him 
or her sufficiently. At a bar that at- 
tracts a good number of college stu- 
dents, tipping is a particular concern. 

“Hopkins kids don’t understand 
that you’re not working per hour,” 
Schadler said. “But you remember 
people who are good tippers and bad 
tippers.” 

.One might think that being con- 
stantly engaged in suchasocialatmo- 
sphere would satisfy a bartender’s 
own need to “get out” for recreation. 
Notso, according to Schadler. “IfI’m 
not working, I’m going out with my 
friends. It’s like any other job,” he 
said. 

Schadler also claims that he enjoys 
the atmosphere at PJ’s because it is 
more of a student bar. “When I’m at 
workand my friends comein, it’s like 
we're hanging out, only I’m the one 
getting the drinks,” he said. 

Bar patrons can make or break the 
job experience with their attitude as 
well. Reasoning with a person under 
the influence of alcohol can be a 
daunting task, whether that person is 
your best friend, someone you vespo- 
ken to for several hours or a person 


He says based on surveying people, 
that the most popular time to nap is 
in the afternoon. 

“If you go to the zoo in the after- 
noon, not many animals are doing 
anything because they are napping,” 
he says. 

Anthony claims that 70 percent of 
college students take naps and the 
remaining 30 do not out of guilt or 
fear. 

“Youlearn many things in college, 
but napping is one of the most im- 
portant skills you pick up,” he says. 

He suggests that college students 
plan a nap into their schedule and 
to prevent letting them occur by 
chance. This will avoid the “sleep 
inertia” or hangover that Dr. Allen 
discussed. His book gives several 
tips on how to snap out of the grog- 
giness felt when awakening from a 
nap. Some includea shower, splash- 
ing cold water on your face, a walk 
outside or simply telling yourself “I 
am glad I did that” 

Unfortunately, most Hopkins stu- 
dents are constantly groggy. 

“We have students coming in [to 
the Health and Wellness Center] who 
actually are off the wall due to a com- 
bination of being up all night, having 
ingested huge amounts of caffeine or 
Nodoze,” says Dr. Alain Joffe, Direc- 


tor of the Health and Wellness. Cen- _ 


ter. “Regardless of their methods, stu- 
dents are jittery.” 

Joffe feels that a little caffeine is 
okay, but not to have an extreme 


amount. This is because it often leads 
to irritability and sleeping trouble. — 


He recommends sticking to black 
coffee, as all of the fancy drinks with 
lots of sugar and whipped cream tend 
to give people sugar highs and lows. 
_ Many times students need the af- 
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you ve just met. 

Follet’s experiences behind the bar 
and her interactions with patrons run 
the gamut from very positive (she met 
a boyfriend while at work), to gross 
(cleaning up vomit is one of the less 
than glamorous roles ofa bartender), 
to scary (one patron after skipping 
out his check pulled out a knife when 
she tried to chase him). 

In addition, getting individuals to 
stop drinking and go home after last 
call has been announced is one the 
most difficult parts of a bartender’s 


~ DRINK RECIPES | 


| 

Follet and Schadler were gen- 
erous cuvugh to share some of 
| their best shot recipes with us, so 
take notes: 
Red Headed Slut: 
Ingredients: 
1 part Peach Schnapps 
1 part Jagermeister 
1 part cranberry juice 





Sex with an Alligator: 


1 part black raspberry liqeur 
1 part mix of melon ligeur/ sour mix 
1 part Jagermeister 


| Some more of Follet’s favorites: 


Leg Spreader: 
Ingredients: 

1 part butterscotch 
1 part tuaca 


Mind Eraser: 

Ingredients: 

1 part vodka 

1 part kalua 

1 part soda water 

(drink through straw as fast as you 
can) 





, : F VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Working at a bar can mean dealing with drunk, cheap customers and means less study time for students. 
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job. “I politely tell [customers] that 
they like to get off work and have a 
drink and so do I,” Follet said. 

For those considering bartending | 
as the key to their financial woes or 
for those that just think it might be 
fun, Follet and Schadler recommend | 
to make sure you ve got whatit takes. 

“You've got to be really outgoing 
and be able to hold a conversation 
with anyone,” Schadler said. “You’ve 
got to be really patient, be able to 
hustle, andtokeepalotofsmallthings | 
in mind at once.” 





This refreshing concoction is | | 
from Off the Eaten Path by Bob 
Blumer: 

Raspberry Martini: 
Ingredients: 

5 oz. Vodka 

1.5 0z. Chambord or framboise 
1.5 oz. Cointreau or triple sec 
2 cups ice 

Preparation: 

Fill a martini shaker or a large 
iss withice. Add ingredientsand _ 
shake or stir. Strain into four chilled 
martini glasses. Garnish with a 
fresh raspberry or an orange twist. 

Finally, these ones are from Old 
Mr. Boston Deluxe Official 
Bartender’s Guide: 


Journalist Cocktail: 

Ingredients: 

_ oz. Dry vermouth 

__ oz. Sweet vermouth 

1.5 oz. Dry gin 

__ tsp. Lemon juice 

_ tsp. Curacao 

1 dash bitters 

Preparation: 

Shake well with cracked ice and 
strain into 3 oz. Cocktail glass 








ternoon nap because they are not 
sleeping well the night before. Fac- 
tors causing the lack of sleep are due 
to high stress levels caused by exams 
and work. Joffe understand that stu- 
dents at Hopkins are not going to get 
the recommended eight to 10 hours a 
sleep a night. In fact students can last 
awhile without sleep. Typically one 
can be up with little sleep for about a 
week until hitting the ultimate crash. 
People between ages 18-21 are in the 
primetime ofbeing able topush them- 
selves under harsh conditions. He 
does recommend training the body 
into some sort of routine. If you go to 
sleep late continuously you should 
try to nap in the afternoons. It is not 
good to one night go to sleep at nine 
andthe nextat three, becauseit throws 
off the body’s circadian rhythm. 

Yet most college students have at 
least a few late nights a week, espe- 
cially during midterms and finals. Yet 
arecent Harvard medical study shows 
that cramming the night before an 
exam actually isn’t the most effective 
way to remember material. Sleep is 
not only a time for the body to repair 
itself physically, but also to encode 
memories in the brain. Pulling an “all- 
nighter” clearly doesn’tgive the brain 
a chance to do so. The study showed 
that a nap reverses information over- 
load and those who take naps showa 
20 percent improvement in learning 
a motor skill than those who don’t. 

Joffe recommends to stop study- 
ing an hour before sleeping. Instead 
of stressing about the exam, students 
should take a warm shower or listen 
to music. 

“Sometimes even a glass of milk 
can help calm the body; basically any- 
thing relaxing to decompregs the 
brain will suffice,” explains Joffe. 


Joffe realizes, however, thatsome- 
times students aren’t to blame. 

“College forces everyone to con- 
form to one schedule,” he says. “It’s 
too bad school cannot be like cable 
on demand in which professors come 
every half-hour, and you can tune in 
when you want.” 

Whether you have a healthy 
“nattitude” or feel uncomfortable 
with a “power nap,” you should re- 
member that naps are a great way to 





reap the benefits of sleep. There are 
several good sources to read up on 
naps. Check out  http:// 
www.daytimesleep.org/what.htm, 
http://www.sleepfoundation.org, 
www.napping.com or _ http:// 
www.nih.gov. 
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BY PATRICK KERNS 


For five years, a JHU student 


| group called Partnership for Stu- 


dent Achievement (PSA) has been 
quietly running several programs 
to inspire students at Baltimore’s 


| Robert Poole Middle School to stay 


in school. 
That’s right, just when you though 
there couldn’t possibly be another 


| student groups with an acronym, here 
| comes another, and its worth investi- 


gating. 

The main focus of PSA during 
the school year is a mentoring pro- 
gram for sixth, seventh, and eighth 


| grade students whose grades fall in 


the C range. Older students partici- 
pate as well, usually when they have 


a | been active in the 


theschool year, Poole 


CANDANCE MCDONALD 


| doing well in school 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


are like.” 

McDonald also spoke about how 
she and her mentor, junior Jen Fitch, 
are close friends and she expressed 
the aspiration to become a pediatrics 
nurse after attending Hopkins her- 
self. 

The number of students that the 
PSA can accept is dictated mainly 
by the number of mentors who vol- 
unteer their time, whichis currently 
about 30 people. Mentors spend two 
hours a week with their students 
and are encouraged to make con- 
tact with them at least one other 
time a week, often by phone. 
Hopkins students who are inter- 
ested in mentoring can contact PSA 
at jhuPSA @yahoo.com. 

In addition to their mentoring 
program, PSA has several other pro- 


grams to en- 

| Mentorship PrO- up Soe tae 
gram. Approxi- , of the stu- 
mately 70 percent of “| love my mentor. We deer at 
the students that Robert 
PSA targets never QO to the computer i P Pee e 
graduates from u € 
High School, which |ab, play games and School. PSA 
is one reason that, runs a book 
Phe Vena eo is make pizza.” Ne al 
a dedicated student raditiona 
group. -NINTH GRADER sports club 
Each week during and a series 


of one-week 





| students are bused 


from their school to the JHU campus 
for a two-hour mentoring session. 
PSA usually has a group activity 
planned, such as a guest speaker or 
performance byacampus group, and 
then the mentors and students are 
free to roam the campus until stu- 
dents have to return to their middle 
school. 

Recently, PSA organized small 
concert by the Mental Notes, a cam- 
pus a cappella, group for program 
students to watch. The group is cur- 


| rently in dialogue with the Ravens 
| Football team, attempting to arrange 


a visit of one of their players to their 
weekly program. Also under consid- 
eration is a field trip to Edgar Alan 
Poe’s house in Baltimore. 

The students from Robert Poole 
Middle School enjoy the mentorship 


| program immensely and the waiting 
| list to get involved is lengthy. “I love 
| my mentor, we go to the computer 


lab, play games and make pizza,” said 
ninth-grader Candance McDonald. 
“On College Day we stay from 7 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and get to see what classes 





summer 
camps called Hopkins Science Ma- 
nia. 

The book club, called Lit 101, is 
designed to expose above average stu- 
dents to books above their grade level 
and to encourage reading. Students 
in the program have read books like 
The Witches by Roald Dahland Bridge 
to Terebithia by Katherine Paterson. 

The non-traditional sports club 
features a wide variety of sports that 
the students wouldn’t necessarily en- 
counter otherwise. Meeting on Fri- 
days, the club engages in sports like 
ultimate Frisbee, dodgeball and bad- 
minton. 

Hopkins Science Mania is a five- 
week program that exposes these 
inner-city sixth and seventh grad- 
ers to a sweeping range of science. 
The program is hands-on and de- 
signed to be fun and interesting. 
Guest speakers, animals, field trips 
and science demonstrations are 
some of the activities in which the 
students participate. The highlight 
of the program is an overnight 
camping trip. 
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Hopkins students involved in Partnership for Student Achievement play 
games with students in addition to tutoring them. 
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BME course causes 
conflicts for athletes 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
AND MAANY PEYVAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s nineteen syllables filled with 
pure dread. It’s the bane of every jun- 
1or Biomedical Engineer’s (BME) ex- 
istence. It’s an eight credit, yearlong, 
mandatory monster with little com- 
Passion for the average bleary-eyed, 
caffeine-addled, malnourished engi- 
neer. Butnow Physiological Founda- 
tions of Biomedical Engineering 
(Phys. Founds.), the so-called “hard- 
est class at Hopkins” is depriving stu- 
dents from more than just sleeping 
Or eating. It’s depriving them from 
being well rounded. 

Parker Wilson is a junior BME ma- 
jor at Johns Hopkins University who is 
now faced with a difficult choice. Asa 
varsity athlete on the Hopkins Water 
Polo team, Wilson has attended daily 
practices from 4:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
for two years now. But in his junior 
year, Wilson must decide between at- 
tending practice or showing up to his 
Phys. Founds. lecture, which happens 
to meet Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

And Wilson is not alone in his di- 
lemma. 

Junior Linda Trinh, a volleyball ath- 
lete since she was 13, has given up her 
spot on the varsity team for Phys. 
Founds. “It’s the hardest class at 
Hopkins,” she says. “It requires a lot of 
time outside of class. I would be taking 
abig risk on my grade ifI played. If you 
choose to be an athlete, you will most 
likely be at a disadvantage.” 

Wilson has chosen to miss his two- 
hourlecturesin favor of practice. “Ath- 
letes realize that if they’re not at prac- 
tice, they’re not going to get playing 
time,” he said. “Especially for water 
polo. It’s a very physically intensive 
sport. You can’t not be at practice and 
expect to be at the top of your game.” 
So each week, Wilson chooses to at- 
tend practicein hopes ofgarnering play- 
ing time. He misses Phys. Founds. and 
completes his assignments, a choice he 
describesas “making anincrediblyhard 
class even harder.” 

Volleyball Coach Scott Pennewill 
suggests students put classes first. 
“Our policy with class conflict is no 
class is missed due to practice,” he 


said. “We encourage our athletes to 
schedule around the practice time to 
the best of their ability.” 

But Pennewill did say that schedul- 
ing should be more considerate of stu- 
dentathletes. “Asacoach, I understand 
that academics always come first at 
JHU,” he said. “I also believe that 
academia could do a better job of ac- 
knowledging the role our student ath- 
letes play in student life. At [Division 
III], athletics is not about entertain- 
ment, it is about providing a competi- 
tive intercollegiate athletic 
experience, It is not a situation where 
one must give up a sport because of 
limited academic scheduling choices.” 

For Wilson, his choice requires 
him to spend extra time watching vid- 
eotapes of his lectures. “The school 
videotapes every class,” he said, “but 
it is impractical to think someone’s 
going to sit through a two hour vid- 
eotape of the lecture.” 

Students do not see the conflict be- | 
ing resolved anytime soon. “Phys. 
Founds. has always been four to sixand 
every varsity practice is at that time,” 
said Wilson. “The school has done 
nothing to change that.” Trinh agrees. 
“The BME program would have to do | 
too much to accommodate athletes.” 

Interim Dean of the Whiting 
School of Engineering Andrew Dou- 
glas says the problem has no quick 
fix. “The devil is in the details here,” | 
he said. “It would be extremely de- 
manding for an individual. It should 
be handled by the curriculum com- 
mittee and then through the coaches.” 

Pennewill said many don’t realize 
the sacrifices student athletes have to 
make. “Some of these activities in- 
volve a time commitment and am- 
bassadorship that many have no un- 
derstanding of,” he said. “Inathletics, | 
there are many considerations and | 
compromises that we make for our 
athletes to make it a positive and low 
stress experience. This however be- 
comes difficult when studentathletes | 
are put between ‘a rock and a hard 
place.” | 

Wilson will be spending his after- 
noons in the pool rather than the lec- 
ture hall, and his evenings in front ofa 
VCR. It’s a choice that gives him less 
time for a personal life, but at least al- 
lows him time in the water. 
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BY DANIELLA MILLER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Registering for classes is one of the 
most aggravating processes for an 
incoming freshman. There aren’t re- 
ally absolute instructions that come 
with choosing courses, especially at 
Hopkins where there is no core cur- 
riculum and freshman aren’t familiar 
with the system enough to know ex- 
actly what they’re looking for in a 
class. When all one knows about a 
class is it’s course number and the 
information provided in a tiny de- 
scription in the course booklet, choos- 


| ing courses that fill requirements, fit 


one’s major and satiate one’s inter- 
ests may seem like a lost battle. And, 
unless you have a bunch of older 


CU AC ee ee 
You don't have to be 


an expert to enjoy this 
stuff. The faculty has 


fun. 


— PROFESSOR 
WALTER STEPHENS 





friends to give insight into what’s in- 
teresting and what’s important, the 
task of finding that “perfect-fit” class 
can be quite daunting. 

With these difficulties in mind, the 
professors that instruct “Great Books: 
The Western Tradition” would like 
you to take the time to explore their 
class, for it could very possibly be the 
“perfect fit” course you overlook. 

Offered the first time this term and 
again in the spring, “Great Books: 
The Western Tradition,” isa collabo- 
rative effortamong four faculty mem- 
bers from four Hopkins’ depart- 
ments. 

The class is currently offered to 
freshmanandaimsat developing their 
critical reading and writing skills. This 
faculty involved with the course in- 
cludes Dr. Walter Stephens, Director 
of the course and Professor of Italian 
Studies in the Department of Ro- 
mance Languagesand Literatures, Dr. 
Matthew Roller, Associate Professor 
in the Department of Classics, Dr. 











Meredith Williams, Chair of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, and Dr. 
Riidiger Campe, Chair of the Depart- 
ment of German. 

The notion of “team teaching” 
works well for everyone. One or mul- 
tiple professors direct the class ses- 
sions, first discussing ina panel setup, 
then opening the discussion to the 
class. Students enjoylistening to their 
professors interact with each other, 
and then get their own chance to share 
thoughts. 

The founders of the course have 
developed an extensive Web site, 
available at http://webct.jhu.edu/pub- 
lic/inter133_fa03/index.html, to pro- 
vide information for prospective and 
current students. The Arthur Vining 
Davis Foundation provided a tech- 
nology grant to fund the Web site, 
which includes many educational re- 
sources. 

The site lists some of the more 
interesting objectives of the course, 
which include improving “expository 
writing through frequent practiceand 
feedback from fellow students, writ- 
ing assistants, and senior faculty,” 
“improving critical thinking skills 
through intensive class discussions, 
online pre-discussions and pro- 
grammed pre-writing assignments” 
and “creating closer personal and in- 
tellectual ties between JHU under- 
graduates and senior faculty in the 
Humanities.” 

The course explores some of the 
greatest works of the literary and 
philosophical traditionin Europeand 
the Americas. The utilized texts are 
“lifelong companions and essential 
reading for both scientists and hu- 
manists,” and the authors studied in- 
clude men and women from ancient 
times to the present. 

Students in the course are exposed 
to works of literature that pertain to 
various fields of humanistic study — 
Classics, Romance Languages, English, 
German and Philosophy — and they 
will be learn how scholars talk about 
these works. And the course is writing- 
intensive. “The faculty is known to re- 
ally work over every one of those 20- 
some pages that every student has to 
write,” said professor Dr. Roller. 

The fact that this new course is 
cross-listed with Romance Lan- 
guages, Classics, German, and Phi- 
losophy makes it extremely attrac- 
tive. The limit of 20 people per class 
should also appeal to the disgruntled 
freshman, often forced to sit through 
lectures with over 100 fellowstudents. 

Also, since the class is open only to 
freshman, it’s a good way to make 
connections with fellow same-year 
classmates, and nice to know that ev- 
eryone is on the same level in terms of 
their experience at Hopkins. In the 
future however, the faculty is cur- 
rently discussing opening a section 
for interested sophomores. Should 











Name: Alex “Trackie” Gochal 
Astronomical Sign: Aries 
Year: Senior 

Major: Economics 


Alex Gochal likes Brad Pitt, pan- 
cakes, and Justin Timberlake’s “Cry 
mea River” remix. But mostly Alex 








A ctross-listed course sparks discussion 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 





Dr. Walter Stephens and Dr. Matt Roller are two of four professors that 
collaborate to teach “Great Books: The Western Tradition” to freshmen. 


this occur though, the two age levels 
would not mix, and sections would 
be separated as purely freshman or 
purely sophomore. 

The course is evenly divided be- 
tween discussion sections and lec- 
tures, so one doesn’t feel too over- 
whelmed by too much intimacy or 
the lack thereof. And with a syllabus 
including works by Homer, Plato, 
Frederick Douglass, Jane Austen, 
Christopher Marlowe, Kafka and 
Boccaccio, there’s something for ev- 
eryone. 20 percent of the final grade is 
devoted to class participation and for 
those whose students whose writing 
skills aren’t up to par, graduate-stu- 
dent writing assistants oversee initial 
drafts of writing projects. 

Faculty members are enthusiastic 
and please with how the course has 
come together. “You don’t have to be 
an expert to enjoy this stuff,” said 
Professor Walter Stephens. “The fac- 
ulty has fun.” 

Stephens also feels that for stu- 
dents to sit in an audience while one 
of the “round table” discussions oc- 
curs is a really enlightening experi- 
ence. He has had a great time listen- 
ing to his fellow professors discuss 
their points of view on the works, and 
feels that the students also highly en- 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


to be approached by members of the 
opposite sex. This stud’s not sitting 
around twiddling his thumbs though. 
Nope, Alexkeeps busy with his room- 
mate Tim — his best date ever was a 
time that Tim took him shoppingand 


_ cooked him dinner — and planning 


that dream date, during which he’d 
take a girl to dinner and a Broadway 
show before they engaged in “sweet 
love.” Thank goodness he’s learned 
from his worst dating experience that 
taking a date to a strip club is not the 
best idea. 

Another bad idea was running 
around a track in tighty whities, an 
event that Alex describes as his most 
embarrassing moment. Don’t lis- 
ten to him though. He was probably 
just upset that he wasn’t naked. 

With so many to chose from what 
does this humble guy think is his hot- 
test feature? “Have you seen me 
lately?” he asks. 





joy the result of all the course plan- 
ning, which has taken place since last 
spring. 

Rather than a strict, impersonal 
setting, he feels the course is an inti- 
mate, interactive experience, offer- 
ing students and professors a “chance 
to play with books,” or really explore 
them. And while Professor Stephens 
doesn’t mean to imply that there 
aren’t great books in any of the other 
traditions, he is excited about the syl- 
labus and what his course has to offer 
to students. 

Professor Matt Roller is equally 
pleased with course results as of yet, 
especially in terms of the writing 
students have produced. “Based on 
what I’ve seen so far, [the student’s] 
writing is improving by leaps and 
bounds with each assignment,” he 
said. “One important aim of the 
course is to prepare students who 
are interested in the humanities for 
the kind of reading and writing that 
they will be expected to do in higher- 
level course is any of these disci- 
plines.” 

With a confident faculty and an 
optimistic future, “Great Books: 
The Western Tradition” is definitely 
a course to keep your eye on when 
creating your spring schedule. 





You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. So 
why don't you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


Jersey girl, props to you. 

You name a sport, Aylin does © 
it and enjoys it. Sailing, rock 
climbing, horseback riding, run- 
ning, working out, rollerblading, 
ice skating, skiing and whitewater 
rafting are just a few. . 

She’s even walked to the Eiffel 
Tower from the Pantheon three 
times over the course of one day 
(that includes staying up all night). 

Besides being active, Aylin de- 
scribes herself as open-minded 
and spontaneous. She loves mu- 
sic, especially Lauryn Hill. She 
also loves singing, films and act- 
ing. Always the adventurous one, — 
she hopes to learn dancing while 
in colleges eure: 

Aylin’s not only looking for a 
guy who can keep up with her, but 
one who is as spontaneous as she 
is. She also looks for alot of com- 


munication, expressiveness, and_ 





a guy who can listen 
She’s hoping « 
strong character 
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COURTESY OF THE CREATIVE ALLIANCE OF BALTIMRE 











Trixie Little, Baltimore’s “va-va-voom superhero” performed last weekend at the Patterson theater. 


BY ROY BLUMENTHAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


What do an alien drag queen, a 
depressed lobster, anda wonderbra- 
clad trapeze artist have in common, 
you might ask? Well, they were all 
part of Saturday night’s showcase 
at the Patterson theater, the new 


home of Baltimore’s Creative Alli- 
ance. Hosting such activities as 
comic book workshops with a pro- 
fessional cartoonist, college film fes- 
tivals, and burlesque shows full of 
“black lights, spankings, and big 
bananas,” the Creative Alliance has 
truly given Baltimore’s debonaire 
young artists a place to call their 


own. 

Last week I had the chance to in- 
terview Megan Hamilton, the pro- 
gram director and co-founder largely 
responsible for the drastic change that 
has befallen that Southeast Baltimore 
theater in the past year. But I lost her 
card, What I can tell you is that since 
the old movie theater was bought in 


1998, Hamilton and her peers have 
spent 4.5 million dollars to renovate 
the building into a bustling arts cen- 
ter and one of the grooviest places 
I’ve encountered in this fair city of 
ours, 

Reading the blurb for Saturday 
night’s show, I knew was in for some- 
thing special. My expectation was con- 
firmed when “Lucas the Lobster Boy” 
trotted onto the stage, drinking Jose 
Cuervo from the bottle. Lobster Boy 
was to be the emcee for the night, pro- 
viding deadpan comical interludes be- 
tween acts. The first act, Valerie 
Shimmishaka, wooed the crowd with 
her hip gyrating action, though I must 
confess: she had the pastiest white belly 
I’ve ever seen twisting to those Middle 
Eastern tunes. 

The next few acts weren’t listed on 
the program, and got mixed reactions 
from the audience. The highlight was a 
rather jolly lady wearing a purple plaid 
dress covered in sparkles, who played 
everything from The Ramones to Rob- 
ert Palmer on her renaissance lute, in- 
viting the crowd to join in as she sang 
the infamous “Teenage Lobotomy.” 

The lute lady was a tough act to 
follow, and for a moment it seemed 
that the man dressed as a giant piece 
of candy corn was just the guy for the 


job. Alas, he did nothing but belt 
“tofu” for ten minutes, contorting his 
face into a different shape each time. 
This guy’s artistic vision was clearly 
over my head. It wasn’t hard to sense 
that the majority of the crowd was 
disappointed that acts like this could 
be snuck into the program and con- 
tinue to give modern art a painfully 
bad name. 

After a righteous reverend playing 
Willie Nelson songsand another belly 
dance from shakalaka, the crowd was 
given a short intermission, during 
which I tried to inconspicuously 
eavesdrop on people’s reactions to 
the show. Amidst a general enthusi- 
asm about the soon-to-come main 
act, an old malcontent sitting behind 
me grumbled “what tickles me is that 
it’s called Creative Alliance’, and I 
don’t see anything creative.” I’m not 
sure what hallucinogens granny 
found in the medicine cabinet, but I 
made a note to ask her after the show. 

That brings us to the main act: 
“Trixie Little Goes to Outer Space.” 
Trixie, a hot blonde in a cute little 
pink number (played by the 
multitalented Keri Burneston), 
straddles a makeshift rocket ship and 
vows to defeat the evil drag queen, 
who’s diabolical plot involves turn- 


where the arts dare to be alternative 


ing all the earth’s men into her drag 
queen slaves. Her first victim was the 
president of the United States, and at 
that point the liberal crowd showed 
it’s true colors—predictably burst- 
ing into an extended period of ap- 
plause. ; 

Egad! Trixie’s spanking powers 
were useless against the drag queen’s 
estrogen force field, and she’s forced 
to enlist the help of her arch enemy, 
the wretched testosterone monkey, 
Together they manage to slap the evil 
out the drag queen through a series of 
entertaining plot twists, interspersed 
with impressive and conspicuously 
unrelated trapeze moves performed 
by Trixie. 

This sort of avant garde debauch- 
ery is at its best when consciously 
taken as least seriously as possible. 
Save for the candy corn, the show 
fulfills its purpose flawlessly and hi- 
lariously. I even caught a glimpse of 
granny laughing at one of the 
monkey’s wisecracks. 

So, ifyou’vegotahankerin’ forsome 
spankerin’, oraworkshop, orlowbud- 
get film-fest, or even if you just wish 
Halloween came ‘round more than 
once a year, quit your whining and get 
your asses down to Highlandtown—I 
guarantee a good time. 





British humour at CenterStage' 


BY MARIAN SMITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This weekend I was beyond 
pleasantly surprised by what Col- 
lege Night at the CenterStage The- 
atre had to offer. The production, 
George Bernard Shaw’s Misalliance, 
was paired with one of the best deals 
I have ever seen in Baltimore: din- 
ner (catered by Indian restaurant 
Akbar), theatre and a free beer (for 
those of age) after the show at 
Brewer’s Art for a grand total of 
$15! What more canaculture-savvy 
Hopkins student ask for? 

Misallianceisthe furthest cry from 
predictable that one can imagine. 
Director Irene Lewis’ production, 
which started running October 3 and 
continues through November 2, is 
hilarious and sobering in an instant, 
providing nuggets of wisdom on fam- 
ilyrelationships, the English class sys- 
tem, love and, as the play’s title sug- 
gests, marriage. 

Shaw’s 1909 text brings to life a 
“proper” English family’s drama, with 
unexpected crises and escapades on 
theside. Headstrong underwear mag- 
nate, John Tarleton (Peter Van 
Norden) - “The Great,” as he calls 
himself — incessantly and loftily pon- 
ders society, erudition and his own 
destiny, while daughter Hypatia 
(Stacy Ross), looks on with frustrated 
disgust. Having agreed to marry the 
effeminate aristocrat Bentley 
Summerhays (Andrew Weems) al- 
though she doesn’t love him, she be- 
comes increasingly aggravated with 
the constraints of her situation, and 
craves adventure. 

Bentley Summerhays, a small and 
“overbred” man, as Hypatia’s mother 
calls him (“like one of those expen- 
sive dogs”), has a unique talent for 
infuriating whomever he talks to by 
bawling like a baby whenever he feels 
insulted - which is quite often. So itis 
little wonder that characters like head- 
strong and opinionated Johnny 
Tarleton (Trent Dawson), Hypatia’s 
brother, are driven to near-insanity 
and violence by Bentley’s child-like 
antics. Luckily Bentley’s father, Lord 
Summerhays (George Morfogen), is 
thereto eloquently insert his slow, 
deliberate and wise opinion to calm 
high tempers. 

Hypatia opens the play’s debate 
by challenging social restrictions and 
wishing “home, parents, family [and] 
duty to be blown to bits,” while her 
equally stubborn and prolifically well- 
read father ceaselessly recommends 
that the other characters read Dar- 
win, Browning, Kipling, Lombroso... 
and the list goes on. “Still, you know, 
the superman may come,” he says at 
one point. “The superman’san idea; I 
believe in ideas. Read what’s-his- 
name.” To which the audience inevi- 
tably explodes with laughter at Shaw’s 
poking fun. 

By the end of Act I the Tarletons 
have hashed and rehashed family re- 
Jationships with such precision that 
you might feel a part of the quirky 
family yourself, only that Shaw cranks 
out an unexpected surprise before 
intermission; an airplane crashes into 
the ceiling of the beautiful, airy 
Tarleton estate in an effect that should 
make set designer Tony Straiges 

roud. It is revolutionary ~ not only 
ba the crash never been performed 
re, but never bffore has 





a smoking airplane crashed into a 
house and not broken a single win- 
dow pane! 

Out of the wreckage emerge the 
handsome Joey Percival (Eric 
Sheffer Stevens) and celebrated ac- 
robat Lina Szczepanowska (Natalija 
Nogulich), an unlikely pair indeed. 
Of course Hypatia is ecstatic at this 
adventure dropping in out of the 
sky, while her mother is horrified at 
the scantily-clad acrobat who 
clearly arouses the interest of every 
man in the room, including her hus- 
band. 

It is also in the second act that 
the audience’s curiosity is finally 
satiated with regards to a mysteri- 
ous gunman. Throughout the first 
act he is seen roaming the estate 
and popping into the room at inop- 
portune moments or in the middle 
of fist-raising arguments, only to 
find that he is pointing his gun at 
some wrong character. As it turns 
out, this nervous, tragic clerk 
(Carson Elrod) is there to revenge 
his mother’s death —- his mother, we 
discover, was once the elder John 
Tarleton’s mistress, though comi- 
cally unbeknownst to him. 

In an effort to hide, the clerk gets 
stuck inside a Turkish bath while 
Hypatia and the dashing Joey 
Percival have a conversation inap- 
propriate to both of their levels of 
society, and shocking for an audi- 
ence of Shaw’s time. As this third- 
party observer, the mysterious gun- 
man - who is unexpectedly rather 
well-read himself, and a bit of a so- 


cialist - emerges and reveals the | 


madness of the Tarleton family to 
the Tarleton family themselves. 
In a thick low-class accent he 


cries, “If you only knew what went | 


on in this house!” and that he has to 
get out of “this polluted atmo- 
sphere.” In exposing Hypatia’s im- 
propriety with Joey Percival he fa- 
natically exclaims, “If she likes him 
then why shouldn’t she tell him?!” 
The tirade is beautifully lucid and 
shocks the Tarleton family while 


amusing the audience all the while. | 
Another truth-teller is Lina | 


Szczepanowska, who observes that 
the Tarleton estate is, metaphori- 
cally, “a stuffy house.” She tells 
them that all they ever talk about is 
love, which rings true not only for 
the Tarleton family but for any au- 
dience as well. 

Shaw’s comedy never fails to sur- 
prise and provides a timeless com- 
mentary on issues pertinent to all of 
us youngsters — one recurrent theme 
is the gulf between parents and their 
children; which Lord Summerhays 
and John Tarleton never fail to point 
out to each other at each shocking 
misunderstanding: 

So, children, go get some culture 
and pay your $15 for this incredible 
deal - and bring a date, it will surely 
give you something to talk about. 
Though there are no more College 
Nights for this show, there will be 
three others during the theatre sea- 
son for other productions. 

Box Office: 410 332 0033 

http://www.centerstage.org 





COURTESY OF CENTERSTAGE 


Natalija Nogulich in all her acrobatic finery as Lina Szczepanowska 

















COURTESY OF THE THEATRE PRJECT 
The Bond Street Theatre/Tzveetse rendering of Romeo and Juliet uses shadow puppets for tender love scenes 


Theatre Project's non-verbal 
Romeo and Juliet is off the mark 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


There are very few stories that 
have been re-thought, re-formed, and 
re-done as many timesas Romeo and 
Juliet. There are also very few adapta- 
tions as “out there” as the Theatre 
Project’s current re-working of the 
Shakespeate’s classic romance. How 
am I qualified to make such a claim? 
Well, for starters, this one doesn’t 
have words. 

The show is result of a collabora- 
tion between New York’s Bond Street 
Theatre and Theatre Tsvete of Sofia, 
Bulgaria, and its original intention 
was to “bring creative imagery and 
laughter” to the Kosovar refugee 
camps of Macedonia during the 
Kosovo conflict. The idea is this: 
people all over the world - particu- 
larly people in areas torn apart by war 
and conflict - can relate to the theme 
of young people confronted by the 
choice between love and violence. 
And noble idea, indeed, but this par- 
ticular version is not quite as effective 
as it seeks to be. Or maybe I just don’t 
know what it’s like to be in a refugee 
camp. Or maybe] don’t really under- 
stand the intended goal. Who knows? 

Let me back up. The Theatre 
Company’s current production of 
Romeo and Juliet is really confus- 
ing. At the outset, aman on six-foot 
stilts (presumably the Chorus) in- 
troduces each character my merely 
stating their names. “Mercutio,” he 
says, “Tybalt.” And for the rest of 
the play, that’s about all we get in 
the way of dialogue. There is none 
of Shakespeare’s masterful word 
play and impassioned poetry, none 
of the oft-repeated catch lines or 
tender sweet nothings, 

Instead, the actors try to convey 
the tone and the emotional pitch put 
forth by Shakespeare’s verse through 
rich, organic pantomime, graceful 


slow-motion dance pieces, and even 
a bit of shadow-puppetry. And most 
of the time, it works rather well. The 
balcony sceneis punctuated byJuliet’s 
twirling of a silk bed cloth, giving 
each embrace an ethereal charm that 
is a welcome substitute for the melo- 
drama of most Re] productions. Each 
fight scene is accompanied not by the 
mellifluous and unrealistic poetry of 
sword-fights that Shakespeare wrote, 
but by bad-ass foot stomps, elaborate 
choreography, and deaths made more 
dramatic by virtue of their wordless- 
ness. Theseactors knowhowto grunt, 
sigh, and gurgle with the best of ‘em. 

What didn’t work, however, was 
going into the show with any in- 
depth knowledge of the story or any 
preconceptions about what Romeo 
and Juliet should be. It simply does 
not help to think of the play line- 
by-line, or even scene-by-scene, 
because the TP production empha- 
sizes emotional themes far above 
any notions of plot. They remove 
key scenes, and add scenes that are 
not in the original. 

Butat the same time, this version 
does assume a knowledge of many 
of the specifics of the story (how 
they selected which ones is beyond 
me). For example, no explanation 
is given for Juliet’s faux-suicide 
(there is no apothecary) or the mix- 
up where Romeo doesn’t get the 
message. Even more basic, there’s 
no character background or setting 
backdrop to explain why the 
Capulets and Montagues hate one 
another’s guts so viciously. 

Another curious motive of the pro- 
duction is the emphasis on humor. 
Four times during the play, on the 
occasion of an engagement or a wed- 
ding, somebody gestures to a friend 
and exclaims, “Party!”, which’is the 
cue fora team ofridiculously-dressed 
chefs to come prepare a meal by jug- 
gling plates, kgives, and food, fol- 


lowed bya prolonged blacklight-illu- 
minated dance scene with clowns, 
twirling fluorescent lights, and acro- 
batics. It’s like something out of a 
Tim Burton movie, and I don’t re- 
member Romeo and Julietbeing quite 
that jovial. 

Sothere. That’s why it’s so confus- 
ing, but then again, I’ve hardly seena 
theater production so extraordinary. 
The play’s aural fix came in the form 
of Hungarian folk melodies played 
by a saxophone/percussion duo, and 
the music was absolutely essential to 
what was going on at center stage. 
Granted, the company’s actors are 
hardly ballerinas, but their interac- 
tion with the haunting Eastern-Euro- 
pean music was graceful and felt to- 
tally appropriate. In addition, many 
messages were conveyed by black 
light shadow-puppets. The famous 
bedroom love scene was delicately 
conveyed by a pair of black light sen- 
sitive-gloved., hand-puppet doves 
fluttering above the canopy of a cur- 
tained bedchamber. And the final 
scene, in which Juliet, in a departure 
from the original plot, does not wake 
up, the souls of the two lovers merge 
in a beautiful dance of black light- 
Sensitive cloth puppets, who flutter, 
embrace, kiss, and disappear into the 
darkness of the set. 

Walking out of the theater on 
Preston Street (not far from Penn 
Station), the main question I had 
was, is Romeo and Juliet really all 
that universal of a story? Because if 
so, the Bond Street-Tsvete produc- 
tion took some liberties that seem a 
bit half-hearted, 

_ If not, then the show is just an 
intellectually souped-up puppet 
show, and it doesn’t matter who 
knows the play and who doesn’t. In 
either case, what apparently rang 
true in war-torn Eastern Europe isa 


bit off the mark this side of the ite 
lantic. ai 
t 
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COURTESY OF THE HOPKINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
. . . . . ee ; : Z Z a 
Music Director Jed Zaylin brings passion and grace to the HSO’s music. | 


HSO Stuns with 


BY AMBER JENKINS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Saturday night, the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra presented their 
first concert of the season: “All 
Beethoven, All the Time.” The pro- 
gram included the 1806 Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3, The “Emperor” Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 in E Flat Major, and 
Symphony No. 8 in F Major. Jed 
Gaylin, in his 11th season as Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra Music Direc- 

* tor, conducted the concert. 

Before the performance, Gaylin 

addressed the audience to discuss 
_ the nature of the pieces and his own 
‘ personal feelings about their inter- 

pretation. He believes that it is very 
- difficult to talk about Beethoven, a 
composer who is both complex and 
‘lyrical, brooding and pleasing. 
’ Gaylin especially noted that the rea- 
son he selected the third Leonore 
- Overture instead of the more famous 
second was because in the third, 
_Beethoven’s ability to be a refined, 
‘or distilled, composer really comes 


‘out. The piece is nearly abstract; it _ 


-is pared down, in all ways, to its 
’ essentials. ; 
Gaylin also introduced the audi- 
ence to Alan Carmel,amember of the 
HSO board, and a sponsor of the or- 
chestra along with his wife Arlene, 
- who provided the audience with, most 
memorably, a pithy quote by Sir 
Simon Rattle, a British conductor, 
about what a task Gaylin is taking on 
in conducting Beethoven: “Anyone 
who conducts a performance of 
Beethoven and doesn’t have to go to 
an osteopath afterwards, has some- 
thing wrong with him.” Indeed, an 
entire concert of pieces by one of the 
greatestand mostvariably interpreted 
composers of all time is a brave en- 
deavor. 

The Leonore began with an un- 
usual series of descending scales. The 
piece is, however, meanttobe strange 
and fantastical. In the context of 
Fidelio, the opera from which it came, 
this piece sets the mood for a woman, 

' dressed as a man, to try and rescue 
her husband in Spain. The violin sec- 
tions’ parts were a little hazy at times, 


but during the points of dialogue be- 


tween the strings and the flutes, the | 
notes were very precise and crisp. The | 


dialogues integrated easily and beau- 
tifully throughout the orchestra. 
Gaylin was very involved with this 
piece. He swung his arms broadly 
from his tense shoulders, keeping the 
orchestra engaged and lively. The re- 
sult was astonishingly distinct dy- 


namic variations. However, there | 


were moments when sections carry- 
ing the harmony drowned out those 
with the melody and the overall cohe- 
sion of the piece suffered. On the other 
hand, the piece contains many re- 
peated passages and the orchestra did 
an excellent job ofkeeping them from 
being redundant. The mark of a ma- 
ture group is one that can create 
aural variation and intrigue from lit- 
eral similarity on the score. The HSO 
made this piece completely their own. 

The other great highlight of the 
performance, the Emperor Concerto, 
featured piano soloist Clipper 
Erickson. Erickson’s skill was as- 


and leadership over the orchestra. 
Even the conductor seemed to pay 
deference to Erickson’s command- 
ing skill by toning down his energetic 
movements and subtly letting the pi- 
ano lead the way. The notes from the 
piano seemed almost to roll out of 
Erickson’s fingers. It was clear that 
he has both emotionalized and in- 
tellectualized his piece. His perfor- 
mance was intense and sensitive. At 
times he focused fiercely on his fin- 
gers, at others he moved freely with 
the music, staring off into space. 
The orchestra interacted well with 
him, carrying the melody with en- 
ergy when necessary, and allowing 
the piano to take control at the ap- 
propriate times as well. 

Overall, this piece was done fan- 
tastically. By the end both the orches- 
tra and Erickson had the audience 
hanging onevery note, excited to hear 
more. 

The HSO’s next concert, Vivaldi’s 
“Four Seasons,” is Sunday, Feb. 15th 


at 3 p.m. 





Artists play niceat New Vibrations 
Evergreen exhibit | Risin, 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Curated by Barry Nemett, Chair of 
the Painting Department at the Mary- 
land Institute College of Art (MICA) 
and on display at the Evergreen House, 
Conversations is an exhibit created to 
explore the notion that the artist always 


| hassomeotherartisticinfluencesglanc- 


ing over his shoulder; that even when 
working alone in his studio, the artist is 
never really alone. 

Conversations challenges 90 local 


| artists, many of them teachers at or 
| alumni of MICA, to go forthand create 


a piece of collaborative artwork. In this 
respect, Conversations is a willing sus- 
pension of ego, something rarely seen 
in the art world. 

Each piece of work is the result of 
one of three types of interactions: be- 
tween former students and former 
teachers, with family members, or with 


| colleagues or friends. Some collabora- 


Beethoven show | 


tions are executed ononesingle surface 
or structure. Others appear in contrast 
to each other, and yet others were cre- 
ated before the show with no original 
collaborative intent. 

I was expecting some kind of VH1 
Divas tension—thekind where Aretha 
Franklin and Diana Ross are onstage 


| with Mariah Carey and Christina 
| Aguilera and you know that at any sec- 


ond, oneofthem mighttearatanother’s 
dress, grab a fistful ofhair, or try to steal 
the mike. ButI was pleasantly surprised 
because, for the most part, the Conver- 
sations exhibit checks the ego at the 
door and just plain sings. Belts it, even. 

Atits best, Conversations seemslike 
a grand experiment, its artists the mad 


| scientists working fervently in their 
| laboratory-studios, knowing each cre- 


ation will be more diabolically inge- 
nious than the next. At its rare worst, 
theexhibitisa perfunctory exercise that 
seems to have been carried out under 
duress. 

The variety of styles make it an ex- 
hibitto suitanyone’s taste. From realis- 
tic-looking photographs of dismem- 
bered body parts, to fauvist-style oil 
paintings dripping in vivid, punched- 
up colors, to the muted shades and soft 


| focus ofa still-life bowl of apples, there 
tounding. Although his part was fairly | 

_simple, with many-ascending and-de- 

~ scendingscales, hecertainly held force 


is a piece of artwork hanging on the 
walls for everyone who walks in its 
doors. 

Regardless of what styles and medi- 
ums catch your eye, you certainly catch 
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the creativity bug from Conversations. 


ing seed of inspiration that burns so 
searingly in one’s mind that it must be 
jotted down immediately, before any 
of it is forgotten — like a dream you 
don’t want to forget. The exhibit’s en- 
ergy is palpable. You can practically 
hear the Yesses!and theI-know-exactly- 
what-you-means! of excited conversa- 
tions whisper through the hallways of 
the old mansion’s gallery space. 

But not all of the collaborations are 
frictionless, and not all of their results 


Nemett explained that the possibility 
that some artists might not work well 
with others had occurred to him, but 
thatwasnotsomething he considereda 
bad thing. “I was really grateful that the 


artists involved were willing to take that | 


risk and put themselves in a situation 
that was about the unknown,” he says. 

One of the more cohesive entriesisa 
set of two pieces from the founder of 
Hopkins’ Homewood Arts program 


Eugene “Bud” Leakeandtheprogram’s | 


current director, Craig Hankin, who 
wroteabookonhispredecessor’swork. 
Oneisalandscape painting by Leake at 
the site of a painting he did years ago 
and the other is a pencil drawing por- 
trait by Hankin of the 92-year-old artist 


during his return to the original site. | 


Because this is an exhibit based on a 


dialogue between two or moreartists, it | 


is helpful to know the pieces’ back- 
grounds in order to fully appreciate 
them. To that effect, the show’s pro- 
gram features mini-essays written by 
each team ofartists, which explain their 


relationship and the direction their | 


work takes. 

Often itis not the artthatis ofcentral 
interest, as much as the relationship 
between the artists. Some of the essays 
don’t provide enough context, but oth- 
ersadd beautifully to the artwork, mak- 


ing the experience more complete. In | 


one such essay, Clifford Wun speaks 
simply and poetically of his collabora- 
tion with colleague Graham Carson. 
“Graham and Jare friends and we have 
wanted to make something together 
for some time. We often find our con- 
versations are about beauty and desire. 
So, I painteda women and he pounded 
a heart out of metal.” 

Simple and poetic words like these 
areas refreshing as the art on display in 
Conversations, an exhibit that is not to 
be missed. 
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Donald Baechler’s “Conversation with Abby,” ondisplayin Conversations 





Violinist Shaham romances Shriver crowd 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETrer 


The only disappointing thing about 

Gil Shaham’s brilliant performance at 
Shriver Hall this past Sunday night is 
howapparent it was that most Hopkins 
students don’t realize that such incred- 
ible concerts take place on campus. 
Shaham, whois the youngest contribu- 
tor to a tradition of world-class Israeli 
violinists (the other two most notable 
being Itzchak Perlman and Pinchas 
-Zukerman), performed a program of 
Copland, Bach, and Faure with accom- 
panist Akira iat the second con- 
cert of the Shriver Hall Concert Series. 
The audience, unfortunately, was 
re evening began with Aaron 
_Copland’s Sonata in G Major, which 
"was composed as a side project while 
Copland was working on the score for 
the Martha Graham’s ballet, Appala- 
“chian Spring. The piece is a significant 
-andintentional departure from the folk- 
themed works that are the composer's 
most well-known and is frankly not 
-__ yeryenjoyable. Over threemovements, 
* ’sthemesare obscured by pro- 











-stop on the v 


from the piano. But the real problem is 
that we all know that Copland has the 
ability to write moving tone poems. 
With the Sonata, he makes an ill-con- 
ceived decision to write a piece that is 
too experimental for its own scope and 
urpose. 
js Nevertheless, the sonata is techni- 
cally very difficult, and Shaham cer- 
tainly wasup to the challenge. His play- 
ing seemed detached at first, and the 
duo used the first movement as sort of 
awarm-up session. Itsoonbecameclear 
that Eguchi and Shaham compliment 


one another with a tact that few cham- | 


ber ensembles show so clearly. 

Not forlong, however, as Eguchileft 
the stage for Bach’s Partita No. 2 in D 
Minor (BWV 1004), a piece whose elo- 
quence is masked by it’s sense of didac- 
ticism. It’s too much of an etude to be 
beautiful, but too impressive to be in 
any way discounted, Shaham’s solo 
performance showed offwith flying fin- 
gers why his talents are in such de- 
mand. His musical turns of ere se 
as stunning as Joyce’s wor an 
his musical vocabulary is similarly un- 


If the first half of the concert was a 


showcase of technical prowess, what 
came after the b Lapeoanlathed oot 
of lyricism. It opened with a series 0; 

fou, vignettesby Gabriel Faure, allrit- 
ten originally as part of dramatic scores 
or as exercises i aa of the 


Paris Conservatoire. The first work, 
Berceuse, which was derided by critics 
of the time as “salon music,” was deli- 
cate and sweet, and the successive 
movements built to a beautiful climax 
in the Sicilienne, a dark, ponderous 
waltz. 

Shaham’s treatment of the works 
was extraordinary in its romance and 
emotion, sending hisaudience back the 
parlors and brothels of Montmarte ina 
swirl of smoke and sound. But then, 
maybe I’m just a fool for the Roman- 
tics. Faure’s work is so avant-garde and 
so bohemian in the impression that it 
gives and Shaham expressed these sen- 
timents perfectly. The music requires 
less context than a lot of sterner classi- 
cal music because it is so evocative, and 
the melodies so easily transport us 
somewhere else. 

The final piece was Faure’s Sonata 
No. 1 in A Minor, and it provided the 
perfectcaptoanahigh-pitchedevening. 
The sonata, like the four short pieces 
that came before it, was a trip back in 
time. It’s accent was so romantic and so 
wrenching that it almost hurt. It was 
written in 1875-76, during the height of 
the composer ’s love affair with a young 
Parisian socialite named Marianne 
Viardot, who later broke off her en- 
gagement with Faure. Shaham’s per- 
formance pulled all the right heart 
strings (not to mention fiddle strings), 


and left everyone affected. 


The Allegro moderato first move- 
ment bursts into a strident love-song 
melody with a steady, arpeggiated ac- 
companiment from the piano. The D- 
minor Andante of the second move- 
mentslowsthe pace and begins to reveal 
the contours of the work as a whole. 
The fastscherzo of the third movement 
reaches a climax, which glides along 
with twittering, high-speed passages 
and pizzicato chirps from the violin. 
Here, Shahamand Eguchireally showed 
off their virtuosity as a team. Their call- 
and-response passages clicked withim- 
peccable taste and timing and every 
phrase was gracefully enunciated. 
There’s something remarkably human 
about their music — something re- 
verse-onomatopoeic, as ifthe notes are 
perfectly describing the words ofasong 
that hasn’t been written. The finale 
fourth movement brought the audi- 
ence to its feet (and their ovation 


brought the pair out to the stage for 


Copland’s Ukulele Serenade). 

Gil Shaham is one of the least physi- 
cally expressive violin soloists | have 
ever had the pleasure of watching, but 
his artistry and his mastery of the in- 
strument more than make up forit. But 
then, this type of concert isn’t about 
what goes on visually on stage. It’s the 
music that casts the spell, and that’s 
exactly what it did, 

The Shriver Hall ConcertSeriescon- 
tinugs on Sunday, Nov. 16th. 


{ 





Basement Jaxx — 
Kish Kash (Astral- 


_werks/XL Records, 


Theentireexhibitis based onthatglow- | 


2003) 


BY EMILY COHAN 


| THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Kish Kash, the new record from 
DJs Basement Jaxx, starts with the 


| song “Good Luck,” where you hear 


someone whispering the name “Base- 
ment Jaxx,” and suddenly you re- 
member that you're in for a crazy 


: 3 Z | ride. 
are harmonious. In a phone interview | 


At first listen, the group sounds 
like they are leaning towards the 
hip-hop style they acquired in their 
second album, Rooty. But at the 
meat of the song you realize that 
they’ve stayed with the same fresh 
electro sounds they had in their first 
album, Remedy. Along with lewd 
and aggressive songs like “Right 
Here’s the Spot” and “Living 
Room,” it’san amazing show of ver- 


Dido — Life for Rent 
(Arista, 2003) 


BY JESS OPINION 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Four years ago, Dido, a quiet eyed 
British chanteuse with a smoky voice 
appeared on the scene with the LP 
No Angel. Her audience ranged from 
innocentteens to Eminem fans (por- 
tions of “Thank You” in his “Stan”). 
On Life For Rent, she still sings of life 
and love to the tune ofsmoothly com- 
posed melodies, but there’s now a 
touch of darkness in her lyrics and 
edge to her voice. The changes add 
interest to an album that’s charm- 
ingly familiar but decidedly unre- 
markable. 

The first single, “White Flag,” ef- 
fectively establishes theme and tone, 
capturing thelistener’s attention with 
crafty arrangements and moody lyr- 
ics delivered with a languorous lilt. 

The rest of the album is an 
eleven-track mélange of the same, 
a swirl of trip-hop beats and whim- 
sical titles (suchas “See Your When 
You’re 40” and “Sand in My 
Shoes”). Stylistically, this consis- 











satility that they pull off soft, sum- 
mery songs like “Cosmolude” and 
“If I Ever Recover.” 

The most apparent changes in 
their style are the additions of disco 
and Indian music intertwined with 
their already distinct sound. Loosely 
defined, Basement Jaxxis like amore 
clubby version of Aphex Twin, ora 
more upbeat version of Beck’s al- 
bum, Midnight Vultures. With al- 
most tribal beats in songs like “Good 
Luck” and “Cish Cash,” they really 
get you dancing. This album is with- 
out a doubt electro to get you 
movin’. 











tency works in Dido’s favor, bring- 
ing together the disparate elements 
of Life for Rent with a kind of unity. 
It does get a bit old, though, pro- 
ducing an aural monotony that ne- 
gates the impact of genuinely clever 
bits of songwriting. 

The tracks are a bit too long as 
well — you get the feeling that you’ve 
not only heard it before but also that 
you don’t particularly care to hear it 
again. 

Nevertheless, in a genre where 
the vast majority of hits have less 
substance that helium balloons, 
Dido’s smart yet pop-friendly songs 
area welcome alternative, flawsand — 
all. 





Yo La Tengo — Today 
is the Day! [EP] (Mata- 
dor, 2003) 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Some bands just can’t get enough. 
The Hoboken, N,J. trio Yo La Tengo, 
one of the most prolific, talented and 
engaging rock bands performing to- 
day, released their seventeenth EP last 
week, just halfa year after the release of 
and subsequent international tour for 
last spring’s Summer Sun. 

Summer Sunpickedup where 2000's 
mellowopus And then Nothing Turned 
Itself Inside Out left off, smoothing the 
edges of the group’s confessional love 
songs, AM-radio pop jingles, and soft- 
spoken lyrical conversations. Today is 
the Day! returns to the more raucous 
noise-rock sensibilities of earlier 
recordslike Painful. Thetitletrack finds 
drummer Georgia Hubley’s gorgeous 
alto rising above the screech of Ira 
Kaplan’s flamin’-groovy distortion 
guitar ragas. The track sounds like a 
souped-up version of the single “Little 
Eyes” from Summer Sun. 

“Styles of the Times” and 

















“Outsmarter” remember some punk 
and new-wave influences, both fea- 
turing bare-bones bass lines and 
grungy drum beats. “Needle of Death” 
is a finger-picked acoustic lament, 
sung by Georgia, that describes the 
graveside meditations of the friends 
of a casualty of drug addiction. The 
song’s clumsy lyrics are offset by the 
plain sweetness of Hubley’s voice, and 
the tone leads well into “Dr. Crash,” 
and earnest lounge-rock instrumen- 
tal, as well as into the disc’s final song, 
an acoustic version of “Cherry 
Chapstick.” 

Thebest partis that Todays the Day! 
is a preview for what will undoubtedly 
beanotherbrilliantalbum, andit’shard 
to find the patience to wait. 





Elbow — Cater : 
Thousands (V2, 2004) 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
Tue JouHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Elbow’s up to something here. 
With their new album, Cast of Thou- 
sands, they're taking some of the last 
steps of rock and roll’s creative evo- 
lution and making them count. 

From the brilliant opener, Ribcage, 
you might notice that Elbow sound a 
bit cheerier than they did on their last 
release, Asleep in the Back. The chorus 
swells — “When the sunshine/throw- 
ing me a lifeline/finds its way into my 
room/all | need is you” — and just as 
Guy Garveymentionsopeninghischest 
to “let the sun inside” in sweeps The 
London Community Gospel Choir to 
frame one of thealbum’s most majestic 
moments. ; > 

But Elbow has always gottenabad 
rap for being sweater-wearing, Brit- 
ish mope-artists. The truthis, they're 
emotional and just as that can mean 


tortured, it can also mean tender. 


Take, for instance, Switching Off, a 


ae, fete 





elbow 


cast of thousands 








touching, well paced ballad, presum- 
ably about assisted suicide. Sure, it’s 
grieving, but it’s grief that springs from 
tremendous sentiment. The epic finale - 
Grace Under Pressure, a tower of strong 
percussion and vocal mastery, had last 
year’sGlastonbury festival’s crowd sing- 
ing along. ' 

Throughout the CD, nothing ever 
sounds tired or out of place. Elbow 
rae to be in complete command of 
their intentions and realize them quite 
well. It’s a refreshing record, one that _ 


confirms that in 2003, rock and roll st 
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Texas Chainsaw remake hacked to bits 


BY DAN BERNSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


For those of you that have not seen 
the original Texas Chainsaw Massacre, 
I strongly urge you to check it out. It is 
one of my favorite horror movies, both 
original and provocative. On my scale 
of 100, I give it an 85. 

Unfortunately, this newer, teeny- 
bopper version pales in comparison 
to Tobe Hooper’s 1974 original ver- 
sion. There is no believable plotline 
atall. There is only a group of teenag- 
ers that go nosing aroundasmall town 
in Texas to report the ridiculous sui- 
cide ofa hitchhiker. When the Sheriff 
is nowhere to be found, the kids de- 
cide to go looking for him. Driving 
out to an abandoned area ofthe town, 
and going up to vacant buildings, 
looking for people who might help; 
thekids stumble upon the Leatherface 
plantation. About 20 times, I had to 
swallow my doubt in the storyline, 
and just wait to be scared. 

When the scary parts do come, the 
soundtrack builds nicely. Director 
Marcus Nispel does a fine job of con- 
trolling the audience’s emotions. 
Shadows and camera angles doavery 
good job of creating a surreal atmo- 
sphere. Once, the viewpoint is even 
from inside a deceased human head, 
creating quite an ambiance of gore. It 
is clear the budget of this newer ver- 
sion was alot larger than its predeces- 
sor. 

The scary parts are all very un- 
original, and the movie starts to play 
like I Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer: there is just some freak running 
after pretty girls and boy-band guys, 
hacking them to bits. There is no ex- 
planation to why it is all occurring, 


other than the Leatherface family is 
just crazy. It is much more terrifying 
in the original when the killing is not 
as much like a murder, but more like 
a slaughter of livestock that happen 
to be human. 

The characters are all underdevel- 
oped. The grandfather of Leatherface 
is not really a patriarch at all in the 
newer version, but more like bait for 
travelers to find. The father (R. Lee 
Ermey) is now also the Sheriff, which 
totally prevented the newer version 
from letting Erin (Jessica Biel) run to 
the father for help, which is one of the 
most terrifying 
parts to the 
original film. 
There is no mas- 
ochisticbrother, 
but the addition 
ofaboy, who en- 
snares the teens 
by telling them 
to venture up to 
the Leatherface 
plantation and 
then at the end 
of the movie, 
shows the lone 


The movie is 
entertaining and scary. 
If you haven't seen the 
old Hooper version, 
then you will probably 
enjoy the movie. 


tury that she is, Erin even rescues a 
baby boy would-be victim of the 
Leatherface family. Apparently the 
cannibalistic clan has a weak spot for 
adorable little baby boys. Yuck! 

The movie isn’t bad, per-se. It is a 
decent horror flick according to 
today’s standards. The problem is 
today’s standards. It seems horror 
flicks like Scream and I Know What 
You Did Last Summer don’t really 
occur in our realm of reality. The 
villainous murderers seem to have 
no real motive for their killing, other 
than some sort of revenge. 

The wonder- 
ful thing about 
the original 
movie was its 
grounding in re- 
ality. Five kids go 
to a cemetery to 
check ifthe grave 
of a relative has 
been “robbed” 
by a local. When 
the grave is dis- 
covered intact, 
the youths go to 
the old house 





survivor, Erin, 
how to escape. 
The boy even attacks his older rela- 
tive, Leatherface, when he tries to kill 
Erin. Why on Earth woulda cannibal 
do that? The tight, see-through top 
Erin strutted around in, probably 
hypnotized the ten-year-old. 

Then there was Erin’s escape it- 
self. Biel’s character wields a cleaver 
in her hand, facing a chainsaw toting 
Leatherface. She doesn’t run away, 
but confronts the monster. Not to 
stop the ridiculousness there, but the 
empowered woman of the 21st cen- 


7 that used to be- 
long to the de- 
ceased, but run out of gasoline for 
their van. The whole afternoon is 
supposed to be a walk down 
memory lane. Any person might do 
the same when visiting the grave of 
a deceased family member. Each 
problem the teens encounter seems 
reasonable and build in severity. 
Many times I found myself think- 
ing, “That’s what I would have 
done!” 
The Leatherface family is also 
much more developed in the origi- 





An evening with Spiegelman 


BY ZAC SAXANOFF 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


T’lbethe first to admit thatI can’t go 
more than a day without describing at 
least something as postmodern. From 
granola crunchers to hipsters, 
postmodernism has become the term 
of choice for every social categoryin the 
alphabeticalbracketbetween gen-xand 
Y2K. Itseems every cultural topic from 
estrogen-injected cereal for post-meno- 
pausal women to cologne that smells 
like laundry detergent lends itself in 
some way fora detailed analysis by your 
everyday pomo junkie. Onecouldeven 
go so far as to say that the over usage of 
the word itself is, in and of itself, 
postmodern. 

Then, on a rare occasion like last 
Wednesday, one realizes what the 
academics were thinking when they 
coined the word. Art Spiegelman, 
who came to Baltimore to speak about 
his upcoming work, has been consid- 
ered one of the giants of postmodern 
literature since 1986 when he took his 
father’s heart-wrenching holocaust 


testimonials penned for the pages of 


his indie comic magazine, Raw, and 
turned them into the controversial 
graphic novel masterpiece, Maus. 

More than just an Animal Farm 
for the apocalyptic, Maus uses the cat 
and mouse theme popular in early 

German anti-Semitic propaganda. 
Spiegelman’s depiction of Jewish ho- 
locaust survivors as mice and Nazi 
officers as cats, grabbed the public’s 
attention by combining straightfor- 
ward narrative and plain drawings 
and allowing his reader visual access 
to the cold reality present in Holo- 
caust memoirs. Spiegelman’s use of 
animals to illustrate one of the most 
horrific events in modern history be- 
came a hot topic, but many readers 
and critics agreed that his treatment 
of Auschwitz was more humane than 
any other, if only because by portray- 
ing his characters as animals he ac- 
knowledged the fact that he was at- 
tempting to portray an event so vast 
in its devastation that it can never be 
properly represented. 

While Spiegelman’s most notable 
creations were Maus in 1986 and 
Maus 2 in 1991, the more devoted 
Spiegelman fans know that he went 
on to do cover art for the New Yorker 
magazine in the nineties. Although 
he made another considerable stir a 
few years ago when he drew a Hasidic 
Jew kissing an African-American 
woman on one of the magazine’s 
Valentine’s Day issues, Spiegelman 
has spent most ofhis time working on 
children’s comics. 

So, for more than a decade, 
Spiegelman fans have had to keep 
themselves busy with New Yorker 
coverartand the occasional one-liner 
Spiegelman comic hidden inside. For 
those desperately awaiting his next 
Maus-caliber performance, the op- 
portunity to see Spiegelman in a rare 
reading andlectureat Theatre Project 
sponsored by the University of Balti- 
more was a special treat. 

The devotion of his fans has not 
dimmed in the slightest; the aie lec- 
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ture had been booked solid for over a 
month. Theatre Project, which holds 
80 people, was overflowing with an 
eager crowd of Maus enthusiasts, 
which posed the question: why choose 
Theatre Projectand notalecture hall, 
which could easily hold four times as 
many people? “Theatre lets you 
smoke for performance’s sake. You 
can’tsmokeatalecture,” Spiegelman 
told the group as he lit the first ciga- 
rette in a two-hour chain. 

The first part of the performance 
was a reading from his upcoming 
graphicnovel depicting hisexperiences 
in the aftermath of Sept. 11, a topic that 
perhaps can only be tackled by as care- 
ful a thinker as Spiegelman. While it 
seems problematic for a graphic novel 
writer to do a reading, Spiegelman’s 
use of PowerPoint made his work easy 
to grasp. Still, his upcoming work, ashe 
pointed out, is intentionally tough to 
follow. 

Whereas in Maus, frames were 
placed in a clear left-to-right reading 
pattern, hisnewpieceattemptsto break 
thelinearnarrative ofhis previous work, 
often leaving the reader to piece to- 
gether a scattered assembly of images 
and story. Not that the piece lacks plot 
in any way — there is a clear chronol- 
ogy of events, only the reader is a more 
active participant, interpreting 
Spiegelman’s world in whatever way 
feels right. As the artist explained, the 
apocalyptic confusion created by Sept. 
11 pervades artistic style just as it does 
the everyday context. 

Oscillating between the actual 
event and the writer’s imagination, 
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Spiegelman’s new work employs form 
to illustrate the reactions to Sept. 11 
as Maus’ animal motif illuminated 
Auschwitz. The novel is a dreamy, 
sometimes funny, mostly poignant 
detailing of the impact the World 
Trade Center bombing had on the 
writer’s daily routine, family life, and 
emotional state. Starting at the mo- 
ment ofthe bombing, Spiegelman ties 
in political background, cultural 
shifts, and the effect such a disaster 
has on art, both for him and society. 
Yet, for all its similarity to Maus, it is 
unlike anything he’s attempted be- 
fore. 

Spiegelman smoothly moved from 
his reading to a lecture on his influ- 
ences. Still in PowerPoint format, he 
moved through thehistory ofthe comic 
from its beginnings in Krazy Kat and 
Dick Tracy on the outer pages of news- 
papers and magazines, to graphic nov- 
els like Chris Ware’s Jimmy Corrigan 
and Daniel Clowes’ Ghost World. 

Throughouthis discussion ofcomic 
history, Spiegelman made it clear why 
the comicis his choice of form. Itis able 
to blur the lines between image and 
text, memory and history, witnessing 
and testimony, and even the real and 
recounted. According to Spiegelman, 
the boundaries and cross-sections be- 
tween what can be shown visually and 
told inaliterary style can achieve a type 
of portrayal that can’tbe recreated with 
only one or the other. While Maus has 
been picked up by the literary commu- 
nity, both hisnew graphicnovelandhis 
love for the form’s history show that the 
authorholdshis comicbookrootsdear. 
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nal film. There is a clear hierarchy 
to the family, with set roles for each 
member. In fact, Leatherface is at 
the bottom of the totem pole! The 


emphasis of the film is more on the | 


surreal life of a cannibalistic family 
in asmall town in Texas. The family 
seems to gain strength from the vic- 
tims it eats, as is evident when a 
once comatose grandfather 
Leatherface jumps into action when 
he gets a little human blood in him. 

The new version focuses much 
more on Leatherface as a monster, 
and his family is just there. They do 
not take an active role in the cap- 
ture of the victims. In the old movie, 
every family member is used to en- 
snare as many people as possible. In 
the new movie, Leatherface is the 
only one actively searching for vic- 
tims. Also, there is never a mention 
of using the victims for food; in fact 
the bodies are used as spare body 
parts for Leatherface. 

The only thing] really liked about 


the new film was the opening and | 


closing five minutes. The director 
added a little documentary-style 
footage of the Leatherface planta- 
tion house after an investigation 
started. The added footage makes 


the viewer feel like the events really | 


happened even though it is all 
staged. 

For those of you that don’tknow, 
the movie is based on Ed Gein, an 
early serial killer, who lived on an 


old farm in Wisconsin. He was a | 
grave robber and psychotic mur- | 


derer who enjoyed wearing other 
people’s body parts. 

His life story has led to many 
famous serial killer movies, such as 
Hitchcock’s Psycho and Demme’s 
The Silence of The Lambs. Hooper’s 
original version of The Texas 


Chainsaw Massacre was loosely | 


based on the idea of a serial killer 
and his domineering family that 


drove him to murder. Nothing like | 


this actually occurred in Texas, nor 


did Ed Gein ever use a chainsaw. | 


The real Ed Gein was put in an in- 


| sane asylum, until he died in the | 


Mendota Mental Health Institute in 
1984, at age 77. 
Themovieisentertaining, andscary. 
Ifyou haven’t seen the old Hooper ver- 
sion, then you will probably enjoy the 
movie. However, there are alot of parts 
in the movie where you will inevitably 
be confused, wondering why the kids 
didn’t just leave. Since itis also Hallow- 


| een season, it is nice to have a horror 
| flick to see, and the movie will probably 


look like a 65 out of 100, but only be- 
cause ignorance is bliss. 

For those that have seen the origi- 
nal, I advise you to rent it again. In 
comparison to the original, and on my 
real scale, the remake is a cheap thrill 
and.I can only give it a 30 out of 100. 
Not only is this movie a waste of your 
time, but it will also insult you. Com- 
pared to the original, this film is the 
equivalent of a hip-hop sample of an 
original top ten 1970s hit. 
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| Clint Eastwood's direction dilutes Sean Penn’s stellar performance. 


Eastwood's Mystic 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Don’t go to see Mystic River to be 
entertained. Run downto the Charles 
and experience this film, but prepare 
to be deeply moved by some of 
America’s finest acting, then cringe 
as it’s abused and overdone bya cow- 
boy-turned-director. 

Clint Eastwood’s latest is a noble 
attempt at a psychodrama, and yet he 
| falls into the typical American movie 
trap: Take a great screenplay, destroy 
| itwith acombination of choppy edit- 
ing, a sprinkling of extra mediocre- 
but-well-known actors and bring in 
the random sweeping panoramic for 
unnecessary dramatic effect. 

The plot is a pure, beautiful epic, 
reminiscent of a great Steinbeck 
| novel. Set ina small neighborhood of 
a Boston suburb, the movie revolves 
around the lives and disturbed psy- 
| ches of three old childhood friends as 
they struggle with adulthood. This is 
notthesappysentimentalism of Stand 
| By Me,and the obnoxiously feel-good 
boyhood friendship themed movies. 
Rather, it revolves around the kid- 
napping and sexual abuse of one of 
the characters, and its psychological 
consequences. 

Cut to 30 years later, and we see 
the gradual reintroduction of the 
boys, drawn together again by the 
| murder of ex-con Jimmy’s (Sean 
Penn) teenaged daughter. 

The interplay between the grieving 
Jimmy and Dave (Tim Robbins), the 
quiet adult plagued by his abused past, 
produces some of the movie’s most 
effective scenes. Penn, complete with 
coarse Boston accent and tattooed bi- 
ceps bulging out of a black tee shirt, 
transmits emotion witheverywordand 
gesture. His portrayal of griefis brutally 
honest, and worth the movie’s ticket 
price alone. 

Then of course we have to add the 
goodcop/badcop pairtointerjectsome 
annoying levity. With Kevin Bacon 
(who peaked at Footloose) as one of 
now-adult boyhood trio, Sean, and 
Laurence Fishburne as his partner 
Whitey, we have two token undevel- 
oped cops whose crime-solving banter 
isirrelevantand badly acted. Cutting to 
the crime-solving scene is usually sup- 
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posed to carry a movie or give it mo- 
tion, but it only distracts from the 
movie’s purpose. Is it a drama? An- 
other episode of NYPD Blue? Theaudi- 
ence is better off without seeing their 
weak banter. (Devine to Whitey: “He 
just kicked our asses in there!”) 

Then comes the sweeping music 
and sweeping shot phenomenon. 
Visit a scene with Penn: upon finding 
his daughter murdered, he begins 
screaming and crying hysterically 
with devastating persuasion. As the 
cops begin to restrain him, the music 
swells. The camera fades to a shot 
from above. What? The direction di- 
lutesand distorts theacting. Justkeep 
the camera on the ground, where the 
good acting is. Maybe Eastwood 
needs a good shot of gritty Cinema 
Verite before he can really transmit 
any true human emotion. 

But just like the plot, I digress. 
And it is, at core, a good plot. The 
movie brings up themes of trauma, 
guilt, grief, suspicion and death, and 
helps push some probing questions 
about the human experience. Jimmy’s 
and Sean’s wives, played by Marcia 
Gay Harden and Laura Linney give 
fantastic supporting roles. The actors 
tastefully and accurately convey the 
phenomena of loss and rebirth. 

So, I will concede that if Eastwood 
intended to make a statement about 
the human psyche and loss, he did — 
with little thanks to his direction. For 
example, Dave struggles with new 
questions about his childhood abuse 
for much of the movie, and Robbins 
carries off the character’s pain flaw- 
lessly. But if this weren’t obvious, he 
is lit with one half of his face in shad- 
ows again and again. It doesn’t take 
much of an expert to figure out, ah 
yes, he is figuratively troubled, and 
hence in the dark, literally. An ounce 
of subtlety would make the film a lot 
richer, and allow the acting to shine 
through. 

Although I thank Eastwood for 
creating the forum that discusses hu- 
man emotion, he forgets two simple 
rules: when you have true acting gi- 
ants in your film, let them do what 
they’re paid for, and save the pan- 
oramic shots for when you’re shoot- 
ing Westerns in the Grand Canyons, 
not the suburbs of Boston. 
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ARIES: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 

Yo, think you aced that midterm 
you stayed up all night cramming 
for? Ha, think again! Too bad add/ 
drop ended last Friday. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

I'll level with you. Your life sucks. Fall 
break blew, Thanksgiving will be hell 
and thereisnoSantaClaus! Maybeyou'll 
enjoy Intersession, but probably not. 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 

Tell me the truth, what were you really 
doing on D-level all night? Because 
you certainly don’t sound like you 
could have been doing any studying. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 

You know how you were alone last 
night? And the night before? And 
last weekend too? I predict that this 
is one trend that will continue. 
Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

What do you wantmeto say? You’re 
not a stud, you’re wanted by the 
fashion police and the codpiece isa 
few centuries out of style. 

VirGo: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 

I know it’s tough to survive on four 
hours of sleep a night. But spending 
20 minutes of your sleeping time 
showering would be a favor to all of us. 
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Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Want to know what see in your future? 
Nothing. You’re doomed to live a boring 
sedate life that makes your parents look 
like rock stars. 

Scorpio: (OctoBER 23 - NovemBer 21) 
What do you think will happen to you 
this week? With all the bad karma sur- 
rounding your soul I would expect to get 
mugged by Friday at the latest. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Ican’tbegin to describe howembarrassed 
Iwas to be with you when you wore those 
Euro-trash shirts. Bright pink ruffle shirts? 
Whatare you, some sort of fancy boy? 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Really, its okay to admit that you were the 
one who was looking at porn in the library. 
P'msure that lots of people have doneit, but 
come on: Saving Ryan’s Privates on DVD? 
AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuARY 18) 
Really, alotcanhappeninaweek, and the 
stars say it’s all going to be good. So just 
kick back and enjoy the ride. And steal a 
car. That’s always guaranteed fun. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Wantto go to an amazing pool party this 
weekend? The pool on the roof of Levering 
is going to be buzzing starting Friday at 
noon. Just remember the theme is nudity. 
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Maj oring in being a rock star 


y name is Matt Dia 

mond, and I’m go 

ing to be a rock star. 

Well, okay, so that’s 

not exactly true. A 
more accurate statement would be, 
“my name is Matt Diamond, and I’m 
going to be homeless.” But that’s a 
depressing way to think about things 
Ifyou wantto make itin today’s world, 
you’ve got to stay optimistic: that 
whole “glass of water is half full” thing 
(or, for the Hopkins student, “giant 
tank of alcohol”). 

You see, I like music. Music kicks 
ass. If you put music in a ring with 
Mike Tyson, Mike Tyson would be 
like, “Ah, crap,” and then music 
would drop-kick him in the face. So 
when it came time to pick a major for 
college, I wrote the first thing that 
came to mind: music. That’s when 
my advisor broke the bad news. 

“I’m sorry, we don’t have a mu 

sic major at Hopkins.” 


“Well, can I major in Being a 
Rock Star?” 


“No, we don’t have a Rock Star 
major at Hopkins.” 


“Do you have any interesting ma 
jors here?” 


“Well, if by ‘interesting’ you 
mean ‘likely to make you suicidal, 
then yes, we have a ton of interest- 
ing majors here.” 

Faced with an utter lack of op- 
tions, I picked the only major I felt I 
really could associate with: unde- 
cided. 

Of course, this is just a tempo- 
rary major; you can’t graduate with 
a degree in undecided, even though 
I think it would be pretty damn cool 
to be a certified expert in indeci- 
sion. © 

Of course, being labeled as un- 
decided can be a bit of a stigma 


For example; I’ll be talking with 
some people, and they'll randomly 
ask me what my major is. 

Me: “Oh, I’m undecided.” 

Them: “Don’t speak to me then!” 


Okay, so maybe it’s not as blunt 
as that. But the fact remains that if 
you don’t know what you want to 
do with your life, it makes you look 
like you're falling behind. : 

[really don’t understand this, though. 
How am I supposed to know right now 
what I want to do for the next fifty years? 
Do people just wake up one morning and 


MATTDIAMOND 
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say, “Yay, I want to be a chemical engi- 
neer! Hoo-ah!” and that’s it? 
Youknow, there was atime when 
kids wanted to be princesses and 
astronauts, and even princess-as- 
tronauts. Now they want to crunch 
numbers for accounting firms. 
This is more than sad: this is the 


- death of idealism. Butwhatcan be done 


about it? 

Well, for starters, someone needs 
to create a Rock Star major. 

I think a lot of kids would go for 
that. It could be a collaboration be- 
tween Peabody and Hopkins: 
Peabody would teach the kids how 
to play music, and Hopkins would 
teach them the art of backstabbing. 
It would be perfect. 

Actually, the sad truth is, you 
really don’t need to take any courses 
in music (or backstabbing) to strike 
it rich these days. You just need to 
follow a couple of simple steps: 


1) Pick three chords 
2) Play them over and over 
3) Sing really idiotic lyrics like 


“Baby, you're copl / Baby, you're 


great / The Nazi party was 
founded on hate!” 

Asaresult, today’s musicisin pretty 
bad shape. No-talent hacks like Hi- 
lary Duffand Avril Lavigne dominate 
the charts, while higher-quality bands 
end up robbing convenience stores to 
pay for equipment. 

And let’s face it, convenience 
stores are pretty difficult to rob; it 
is estimated that at least 2,000 indie 
rockers die each day at the hands 
of 7-11 employees. 

It is this sort of tragedy that illus- 
trates the need for a Rock Star major. 

If Hopkins could pull this off, it 
would not only bring about a new 
generation ofintelligent rockstars, 
but would also put the natural 
angst and alcoholism of Hopkins 
students to good use. 

We could even hire graduates 
of the Writing Seminars to teach 
songwriting, leading to another 
Hopkins first: a Writing Sems 
major who actually made money. 

If Hopkins could embrace the 
idea of a rock music major, this 
would open the door for other like- 
minded ventures, like the long- 
awaited Princess-Astronaut ma- 
jor. Who wants to be a chemical 
engineer when you can fly to the 
moon in style? 

I believe that this could be the 
beginning ofa new era in Hopkins 
history, one in which this school 
embraces the dreamer and not the 
money-obsessed workaholic. 

In the end, each one of us has 
the potential to be hometess great. 
The question is whether we’re bold 
enough to follow our dreams. 

Sure, you might end up dirt poor 
and disowned by your family, but 
hey, isn’t that what life is about? 
(Editor’s note: You are a moron.) 

I don’t know where the future 
leads, or ifI’ll bea success, or where 
babies come from, or any of that, 
but there’s one thing I do know: 

My nameis Matt Diamond, and 
I’m gonna be arock star, dammit. 
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Crossword: Philip Mo 









Horizontal 


1. Philip Morris powdered drink 
brand 

5. this is putin guns and weapons and 
used as artillery 

9. Philip Morris brand of vegetarian 
hamburgers 

12. itnormally has the word welcome 
on it at the entrance to a building or 
home 

13. abbr for the second postscript in 
an e-mail or letter 

14. the territory or state of aGerman 
republic. Hitler is infamous for cre- 
ating the third and the Holy Roman 
Empire was the first. 

16. last exam or paper in a class 

18. inflexible, unbending or con- 
gealed 

20. the holy book for Muslims 

22. used to indicate an alternative, 
usually only before the last term of a 
series 

23. one of the limbs of the body which 
dogs have four of 

25. introverted, bashful, or timid 
27. very small, on the order of 104-9 
28. rodent that tends to carry rabies 
and is commonly found in sewers 
30. barrier that is built by beavers; it 
stops water from flowing 

32. an electrically charged fish that is 
a delicacy in Japan 

34. Democratic Senegalese Party 
(French acronym) 

35. central or century (abbr) 

37. clothing company that originally 
sold cheap levis, now owns Old Navy 
and make preppy, stylish clothes 
39. take a small drink off 

41. seep out, escape or trickle out 
43. letters that are commonly seen on 
the tops of tombstones 

45. very long periods of time 

47. obtain or posses 

49. buddy, fried or mate 

51. one in Deutschland 

52. this animal is referred to as the old 
wise one 

54. A wild, shaggy-haired ox of the 
mountains of central Asia; to talk on 
and on endlessly 

56. abbreviation normally found on 
applications, government forms, or 
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identification cards 

58. a rule of conduct or procedure 
established by custom, agreement, or 
authority 

60. word to clear your throat or get a 
groups attention 

62. National Institutes of Health 
which are located in Bethesda, Mary- 
land (abbr) 

64. A habitual spasmodic muscular 
movement or contraction, usually of 
the face or extremities 

66. state where Arnold is now gover- 
nor — two letter pdstal code 

67. A prong on an implement such as 
a fork or pitchfork 


69. kidnap, steal or swipeasinabooty 


71. jobs to be done 

73. Native American people inhabit- 
ing south-central Arizona along the 
Gila and Salt rivers 

75. not or 

77. Christmas carol ‘- the season to be 
jolly...” 

78. Philip Morris brand of candy 

81. to cut, clip or detach something 
82. The protagonist in a 
Shakespearian tragedy also the name 
for a type of jet used by the military 


Vertical 


1. all included, summation, final tally 
2. air conditioning or athletic center 
(abbr) 

3. a siesta, afternoon break 

4. currency of Great Britian - Pound 
Sterling (abbr) 

5. argon on the periodic table of ele- 
ments 

6. manager (abbr) 

7. Showing patience and humility; 
gentle 

8. Aconstellation in the celestial equa- 
tor near Gemini and Taurus, con- 
taining the stars Betelgeuse and Rigel 
9. forbid, outlaw or prohibit 

10. employs, utilizes or spends 

11. piece, fragment or particle 

12. Philip Morris brand of whipped 
topping that claims to be low in fat 
15. Philip Morris brand of cheese 
and cracker snacks for children that 
are packaged witha large plastic red 
stick for spreading cheese 
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16. prefix meaning completely; ex- 
cessively, especially with destructive 
or detrimental effect 

17. guided or was the leader 

19. used before a noun, and generally 
stressed, to emphasize one ofa group 
or type as the most outstanding or 
prominent 

21. negatives or nays 

24. joke, funny story or a one-liner 
26. opposite of no 

29. designated area of each golf hole 
from which a player makes his or her 
first stroke 

31. ruin, spoil or tarnish 

33. doesn’t tell the truth or a white 
one 

36. badger, pester or harass 

38. main character in the book Great 
Expectations 

40. famous poet of the dark and eerie 
- Edgar Allen 

42. what will unlike a door 

44, it goes with note or bachelor 

46. nothing, zip, nada 

48. pigmentation of the skin after be- 
ing in the sun for a while 

50. group, batch or portion 

52. whatahorse might have for break- 
fast (singular) 

53.infamous Russian ruler during the 
start of communism who had a city 
named after him 

55. family, relations, nearestand dear- 
est 

57. tiny amount, iota, drop 

59. used to be 

63. give me a helping - (one word) 
65. provide, supply or outfit 

68. to have cut or divided 

70. the seed-bearing capsule of cer- 
tain plants, especially cotton and 
flax 

72. address to a knighted man of the 
British Empire; the equivalent for a 
woman is Dame : 

74. A garment for women, consisting 
of a cloak and hood, resembling, or 
supposed to resemble, that of capu- 
chin monks 

76. a female paramour; a mistress, 
concubine, or harlot. 

79. the element neptuniuni on the 
periodic table 

80. teaching assistant (abbr) 


News of the Strange from Around the Globe 





— Adrian Rodriguezwas imprisoned (but released byan appeals courta month later) because 
Mexican authorities found 33 pounds of marijuana that U.S. Customs had failed to find in a 
vehicle it had just sold to him at auction. [Tampa Tribune, Sept. 7, 2003] 


— Kevin Presland was awarded $150,000 by a judge in Sydney, Australia, because the Hunter 
Area Health Service psychiatric hospital released him too soon in 1995, after which he killed 
his brother’s fiancee. This was a direct payout to Presland, whose injury was that he was made _ 
to suffer temporary prison conditions after his arrest (he was acquitted because of his — 
psychosis), whereas if he had never been released, he would have experienced only psychiat- 
ric-hospital conditions. [The Australian, Aug. 20, 2003] _ 


— South African Anton Van De Venter, 27, broke the high-altitude record in August by ironing fy 
his national flag at the 20,000-foot summit of Mount Kilimanjaro, while nude, in freezing _ 


temperatures (quote: “I came, I saw, I pressed a crease”). [Wall Street Journal, Nov. 1, 2003] _ ) 


ze A delay on the London Tube was caused when an apprentice driver fainted while listening x 


ie 


to his instructor describe vasectomy surgery that had developed complications. [BBC News, 


Sept. 29, 2003] 
v 
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Chicago to open at 
the Lyric Tuesday 


The Baltimore Lyric Opera 
House will presentthe musical Chi- 
| cagofrom Tuesday, Oct. 28 through 
Noy. 2 with evening and matinee 
| performances during the run. 
Opening on the night of 28th at 8 
p-m., Chicago promises to be an en- 
tertaining performance. The musi- 
cal, based on the 1926 play by Chi- 
cago Tributereporter Maurine Dallas 
Watkins, is said to bea “dark parable 
of American justice.” The story be- 
gins with Roxie Hart, a chorus girl, 
| who murders her cheating, unfaith- 
ful husband. She then not only man- 
ages to avoid prison by way of her 
| flashy lawyer Billy Flynn, but also 
uses the trial itselfto propel herto the 
topofshowbizstardom with thehelp 
of another murderous showgirl, 
Velma Kelly. 
Chicago itself opened in 1975 
on Broadway and played unrevised 
| asasecretand unappreciated show 
| until 1997, when Ann Reinking re- 
vised it into the style of Bob Fosse. 
From there a national tour was ini- 
tiated and the production went on 
to win six Tony Awards. Last year, 
of course, the release of the film 
| version won 6 Academy Awards, 
including Best Picture. 

Located at 140 W. Mount Royal 
Ave., the Lyricislocated two blocks 
northeast of Penn Station, easily 
| accessible by light rail or cab. The 
Box Office, located inside, is open 
| for ticket purchase from 10 a.m. 
| until S p.m. Monday through Fri- 
| day and open on weekends when 
performances are running. 

Tickets can also be purchased 
| onlineathttp://www.tickets.comor 
through Ticketmaster outlets in 
Baltimore. Prices range from Up- 
per Balcony seats, which sell for 
$38, to closer seats for $68. For 
more information about Chicago 
or other productions at the Lyric, 
call (410)-685-5086 or check out 
http://www.lyricoperahouse.com. 











Lectures 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23 


4p.m. Feasible Lagrange-Newton 
Interior-Point Algorithms for In- 
definite Quadratic Programming 
and Non-Convex Nonlinear Pro- 
gramming is a lecture in the Math- 
ematical Sciences Department’s 
Seminar Series. This week’s lecture, 
by Andre Tits of the University of 
Maryland, will take place in White- 
head Hall Room 304. Refreshments 
will be served at 3:30 p.m. 


7 p.m. Islamic Constitutionalism 
in a New Iraqi Federation is a lec- 
ture that will be given by Dr. Imad 
Ahmed, President of the Minaret 
Freedom Institute, today in Hodson 
316. This event is for the Muslim 
Student Association’s First Islamic 
Awareness Day. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~jhuma or e-mail jhuma@jhu.edu. 


8p.m. Pulitzer Prize-Winner Rob- 
ert A. Caro will deliver the George 
Huntington Williams Memorial Lec- 
ture tonight in Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. Caro’s lecture on “Power and 
Politics” will focus on the impact of 
personality and power on American 
politics* For more information, call 
(410)-516-7157. 


8 p.m. Greek Speak II isan informa- 
tion session sponsored by the 
Panhellenic Council and the Inter- 
fraternity Council tonight in the 
AMR Multipurpose Room. Come 
learn more about Greek Life on cam- 
pus. This event is geared towards 
freshmen whom are interested in 
rushing in the spring. For more in- 
formation, contact Ning Chan, the 
Panhellenic President, at 
ning.chan@jhu.edu or Ahmad Khalil, 
the Interfraternity Council President, 
at akhalill @jhu.edu. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 28 


7 p.m. Global Infections: 
AIDS, SARS, EBOLA is a lecture 
- that will be presented by Donald S. 
Burke, M.D., Professor in heh 
partment of Immunology and Cen- 
ter for Immunization Research atthe 










children’s book. 
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Musical group Good Charlotte will perform Saturday night at the 1st Mariner Arena in Baltimore at 7:30 p.m. 


Good Charlotte returns home this Saturday 


Itchin’ to get toa concert? Do mid- 
terms have you just wanting to flee 
campus for awhile? This Saturday, 
Oct. 25, Good Charlotte returns to 
its home state of Maryland to per- 
form for just one night at the Ist 
Mariner Arena in Baltimore. Doors 
open at 6 p.m., and the concert be- 
gins at 7:30 p.m. 

With a punk-pop sound resem- 
bling the likes of Green Day, Blink 
182 and Iggy Pop, the band has 
achieved major success in recent 
years. 

Twins Benji and Joel Madden be- 
gan teaching themselves to sing and 
play guitar at the age of sixteen. Af- 
ter joining with guitarist Billy Mar- 
tin and bassist Paul Gordon, the 
group took on the name Good Char- 
lotte, which they found in a 


After playing gigs all over Mary- 


the Shaffer 3 Auditorium. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29 


12 p.m. Wednesday Noon Series at 
Shriver will be presenting a slide pre- 
sentation, Celebrating the Chesapeake 
and a panel discussion about saving 
an endangered habitat today in the 
Shriver Hall Auditorium. The speak- 
ers will include University Press au- 
thors David W. Harp, Tom Horton, 
Marion Warren, and Mame Warren. 


7 p.m. “Open a Vein” - Halloween 
Poetry Reading and Reception will 
feature poets from the Hopkins Mas- 
ter of Arts in Writing Program today 
in Mattin Center Room 162. For more 
information contact Traci Elder at 
telder@jhu.eduor call (443)-858-4028. 





Visual Art Events 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and 


food. The studio at 2936 Remington | 


Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 





information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 
Performing Arts Events 





Misalliance is playing at Center 
Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. through 
Nov. 2. Showtimes are Sundays 2 
p.m. and 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays 8 p.m., 
Wednesdays 8 p.m., Fridays 8 p.m., 
and Saturdays 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. Call 
(410)-332-0033 for more informa- 
tion. 


Othello is playing as a part of the Bal- 
timore Shakespeare Festival through 
Oct. 26 at 3900 Roland Ave. Perfor- 
mances are Sundays 5 p.m., Thurs- 
days 10:30 a.m., Fridays 8 p.m., and 
Saturdays 8 p.m. Tickets are $12-$20. 
Call (877)-639-3728 for more infor- 
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land, their song “Can’t Go On” 
made it onto a sampler comprised 
of promising artists, all from the 
Maryland area. Alternative rock 
group Lit, famous for songs like “My 
Own Worst Enemy” offered them a 
supporting slot on their tour of the 
East Coast, and the rest is history. 
In 2000, soon after opening for Lit, 
the group signed a dea’ with Epic 
Records. 

Shortly thereafter, the group 
toured with MXPX and performedas 
partofthe Warped Tour. Theamount 
of airtime Good Charlotte recéived 
on MTV helped them to build up a 
large fan base. Their most recent al- 
bum “The Young and the Hopeless” 
is by far their most popular, featuring 
songs like “Girls and Boys,” “The 
Anthem,” and “Lifestyles of the Rich 
and Famous.” 


ari Ea a 





Most recently, Good Charlotte 





has been nominated for two MTV 
Europe Music Awards. The show 
will air Nov. 6. They also earned the 
Viewer’s Choice Award at this year’s 
MTV Music Video Awards. 

“Good Charlotte gives any no- 
tion of a sophomore jinx a combat 
boot to the side of the head thanks 
to an abundance of chanting cho- 
ruses and choppy guitar riffs,” touts 
http://www.mtv.com. 

Tickets are still on sale and cost 
$28.50 for all seating areas. Make sure 
to check out the concert, as Good 
Charlotte returns home! For more 
information, or to purchase tickets, 
visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. To 
get more information about Good 
Charlotte, check out http:// 
www.goodcharlotte.com. 


-Mallary Lerner 








Oct. 23 To 30 


Preston St. (across from the 
Meyerhoff). This is a nonverbal ad- 
aptation of the Shakespeare classic is 
presented by Bond Street Theatreand 
will run until Oct. 26. Showtimes are 
Thursday through Saturdays at 8 
p-m., and Sundays at 3 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $11 with a student ID. For 
more information call (410)-752- 
8558 or visit them online at http:// 
www.theatreproject.org. 


\ 
Sly Fox is playing through Oct. 25 
at the Spotlighters Theatre, 817 St. 
Paul St. Shows are Sundays 2 p.m., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays 8 p.m. for 
more information call (410)-752- 
1225; 


Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, star- 
ring John Astin and several Hopkins 
students, is playing at the Merrick 
Barn on campus. The production isa 
collaboration between Theatre 
Hopkins and the Hopkins Studio 
Players. The play will move after this 
weekend to the Merrick Barn. 
Showtimes are Friday and Saturday 
at 8 p.m. and on Sunday at 2:15 p.m. 
Tickets are $15 general admission, 
$14 senior citizens, and $5 student 
rush seats. For more information, call 
(410)-516-7159. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 24 — 


7 p.m. Ritmo Unido - OLE Dance 








Mambo group, a Tango group, anda 
Ballet Folklorico group. There will 
also be Hopkins student groups per- 
forming. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~ole or e-mail 
ole@jhu.edu. 





Films 





SATURDAY, OCT. 25 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


7 p.m. Men in Black 2, My Big Fat 
Greek Wedding, and Old School will 
all be showing tonight in E-Level. So 
grab your friends and come see free 
screenings of these three great films. 





Workshops 


_ THURSDAY, OCT, 23 
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Spend A Night With Dame 
Ednaatthe MechanicTheater 


After finishing aten month runon 
Broadway and winning a Special Tony 
Award for Live Theatrical Event, 
Dame Edna: The Royal Tour was one 
of the most talked about live perfor- 
mances of 2000. 

Three years later, the play’s char- 
ismatic and captivating lead charac- 
ter, Dame Edna, is back on stage with 
a fresh new act. Presented by Broad- 
way Across America, A Night with 
Dame Edna: The Family Show will be 
making stops throughout the coun- 
try through the spring of 2004. From 
Oct. 21 until Nov. 2, the tour will visit 
downtown Baltimore for a two-week 
stint at the Morris A. Mechanic The- 
ater, located in Hopkins Plaza on 
North Charles Street. 

The lively, unique character of 
Dame Edna was created by Austra- 
lian comedian and actor Barry 
Humphries. One of Dame Edna’s 
most notable trademarks is her in- 
ability to be placed ina single niche. 
In previous shows, Humphries’ 


character has explored roles rang- 
ing from social anthropologist to 
investigative journalist to talk 
show host. 

The material in A Night with 
Dame Edna is rumored to be so 
good that The Dame Edna Offi- 
cial Website guarantees “at least 
one major laugh per half minute 
and falling off your seat howling 
and crying with laughter every 
three minutes, 23 seconds!” 

Performances are held nightly 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday, 
with an additional afternoon mati- 
nee on Saturdays and Sundays at 2 
p.m. Tickets range in price from 
$20 to $53 and may be purchased 
online at http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com or by call- 
ing the theater at (410)-481-SEAT. 
For more information on Dame 
Edna, visit her official site at http:/ 
/www.dame-edna.com. 


-Ellen Minnihan 











PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.STARTRIBUNE.COM 
Dame Ednais back in Baltimore to perform her new show at the Mechanic 


lishing Workshop will take place to- 
day in the Digital Media Center. This 
workshop has an enrollment limit of 
10. For more information, visit http:/ 
/digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


MONDAY, OCT. 27 


5 p.m. Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine Information Session will 
be held today in the Great Hall in 
Levering until 7 p.m. Paul T. White, 
Assistant Dean of Admissions, James 
L. Weiss, M.D., Associate Dean of 
Admissions, and Michael J. Cudahy, 
Professor of Cardiology, will all be 
present to discuss the admissions pro- 
cess and more about the school of 
medicine. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 28 


4 p.m. Creating Your Job Search 

Planisa workshop taking place in the: 
Sherwood Room in Levering today 
by the Career Center. This course will 

help you find the techniques to finda 
job. For more information call (410)- 

516-8056 or visit http://www. jhu.edu/ 
~careers. 


Religious and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, OCT, 23 


6:00 p.m. Newman Night is a free 


dinner and fun activity provided by: 


The Catholic Community at Hopkins 
every Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information check out 


their Web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu, 
9:00 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 


Meetings will take place in the In- 
terfaith Center Library with Dr. 
Larry Egbert. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 24 














6:00 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, while Conserva- 
tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner at the 
Interfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 25 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch. For more information, e- 
mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 26 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday at 
11 a.m, in the Interfaith Center. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information contact the 


: HinduStudentCouncilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


6 p.m. Taize Service: JHU Campus 
Ministries invites you to attend their 
monthly Taize Service at the Inter- 
faith Center. The Taize Service is a 
non-denominational, contemplative 
Christian service of prayer, chanting 
and silent meditation. For more in- 
formation contact Assistant Chaplain 
Kathy Schnurr at (410)-261-1890 or 
e-mail kschnurr@jhu.edu. : 


8 p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 
ship Serviceisheldeach Suidavniehe 
at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
cated at 3501 N. Charles St, 


eee RU A 
Festivals and Holiday 


Celebrations _ 


SATURDAY, OCT. 25 
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FRIDAY, OCT. 24 
Concerts 
7:30 p.m. Good Charlotte will be performing at the Ist M 


-m. ariner Arena. For 
more information go to http://www 


.ticketmaster.com. 
8:00 p.m. Joan Baez will be performing at the Lisner Auditorium in Wash- 
ington, DC. For more information go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8:00 p.m. Richie Havens will be performing at the Gordon Center for the 
Performing Arts in Owings Mills. For more information go to http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 
8:00 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra performs Mozart Piano 
Concerto No. 25 conducted by Michael Stern, with Richard Goode on the 
piano. For more information go to http://www.baltimore symphonmy.org. 
9:00 p.m. Tracy Morgan and Colin Quinn will be performing at the 
UMBC Fieldhouse. For more information go to “http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. ; 


Clubs 

10:00 p.m. Peanut Butter Wolf performs at the Otto Bar. 

10:00 p.m. Stonesthrow Tour 2003 - Peanut Butter Wolf, Wildchild, Dudley 

tie Romes and more perform at the Otto Bar. Sponsored by Triple 
ive Soul. 


10:30 p.m. Robert Randolph & The Family Band performs at the 9:30 Club. 
Tickets are $20 


SATURDAY, OCT. 25 
Concerts 
10:00 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra performs 
Little Mozart’s Neighborhood, conducted by Lara Webber. For more infor- 
| mation go to http://www. baltimoresymphony.org. 


Clubs 


| 10:00 p.m. Raekwon (Wu-Tang Clan), C Rayz Walz (Def Jux), People 
Under the Stairs, The Cunninlinguists and Ice Water Inc. perform at the 
Otto Bar. 


| The Golden Road, celebrating the music of The Grateful Dead performs at 
| the Recher Theater. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 26 
Concerts 
_ 8:00 p.m. The Boston Symphony Orchestra performs Mozart Piano Con- 
| certo No. 25 conducted by Michael Stern, with Richard Goode on the piano. 
_ For more information go to http://www.baltimoresymphony.org. 


Clubs 

5:00 p.m. Christiansen, The Legitimate Excuse and guests perform at the 
Otto Bar. 

7:00 p.m. Chris Rock will be performing at Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
7:30 p.m. Soulive featuring Ivan Neville with/ Me’Shell Ndegeocello per- 
form at the 9:30 Club. Tickets are $20. 

10:00 p.m. Don Caballero, The Constantines and The Hissing Choir per- 
form at the Otto Bar. 


MONDAY, OCT. 27 
Concerts 
8:00 p.m. Jackson Browne will be performing at the Lisner Auditorium in 
Washington, DC. For more information go to http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 

7:30 p.m. Monty Python’s Eric Idle on the Greedy Bastard Tour performs at 
the 9:30 Club. Tickets are $40. 

10:00 p.m. Dub Narcotic Sound System and guests perform at the Otto Bar. 
Upstairs, “Kamikaze Karaoke”: Bad Music for Bad People. Costumes encour- 
aged, no skills required! 


TUESDAY, OCT. 28 
Concerts 
7:00 p.m. Chris Rock will be performing at Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 8:00 
p-m. For more information go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 

8:00 p.m. The Wailers and Moderenko will be performing at the Funk Box. 
10:00 p.m. Def Jux Presents: Aesop Rock Bazooka Tooth Tour 2003: Aesop 
Rock, MR LIF, Murs (of Living Legends) SA Smash and DJ Fakts One 
perform tonight at the Otto Bar. Upstairs, Charm City Soul Club with DJ 
Pablo Fiasco. 

10:30 p.m. Belle and Sebastian perform at the 9:30 Club. Tickets are $30. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29 
Clubs 
7:30 p.m. Gotan Project performs at the 9:30 club. Tickets are $20. 
9:00 p.m. The Dwarves, The AKA’s, The Means and The Goons, presented 
by Reptilian Records perform at the Otto Bar. Upstairs, “Mix-Matched” w/ 
Miss Enscene. An auditory grab bag of connotative wonderment! 


-Compiled by Mallary Lerner 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Beyond Borders 

Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 7 min. 

1:30 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


Good Boy! 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 28 min. 
1:10 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 50 min. 

1:45 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:05 p.m., 9:45 
p-m. 


Radio 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 49 min. 

1:35 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:55 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR ROTUNDA CINEMATTHEQUE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY | 
AND SUNDAY 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 

Rated (R) - lhr. 40 min. 

12:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 
8:00 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


Intolerable Cruelty 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
10:00 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Bubba Ho-Tep 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 32 min. 

7:00 p.m. (sat. and sun. only), 
9:00 p.m. 
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CONCERT MOVIE LISTINGS. 


Runaway Jury 

Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 7 min. 
1:00 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 


Scary Movie 3 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:20 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. 


School of Rock 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
2:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:25 p.m. 


The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 30 min. 

1:50 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 
10:00 p.m. 


Secondhand Lions 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 51 min. 

12:45 p.m., 2:45 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 
7:45 p.m. 


Wonderland 

Rated(R)- 1 hr. 39 min. 

2:15 p.m. (sat. and sun. only), 
4:30 p.m.(sat. and sun. only), 
7:30 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 








by Egyptian Art. The event will take 
place from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. For 
more information call (410)-547- 
9000. 


the flu vaccination. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23 


Come get some ice cream with Hillel 
and the Jewish Students Association 


turing off campus to go clubbing. 


while watching the comedy of Jerry 
Seinfeld. For more information, e- 
mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter where Silk Road is. Come out for 




























Baltimore Dog Festival and Howl- 
a-Ween Fancy Dress Dog Competi- 
tion- Come out with your dog, or 
come alone, to The Can Company to 
see this costume competition. There 
will be doggie vendors, doggie bag 
specials and more. There is a fee for 
registration if you wish to enter your 
dog in the competition. The festival 
will take place from 12 p.m. until 6 
p.m., with the judging of the compe- 
tition taking place at 3 p.m. For more 
information, call (410)-558-CANC. 





Miscellaneous Events 





Flu Vaccinations will take place at 
the following times in Conference 
Room A in Levering Hall: Tuesday, 
Oct. 28 from 10a.m. until 12 p.m.and 
then 1:30 p.m. until 3:30 p.m., 
Wednesday, Oct. 29 from 7 a.m. until 
9 a.m. and then 1:30 p.m. until 3:30 
p.m., and Thursday, Oct. 30 from 10 
a.m. until 12 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. until 
3:30 p.m. For more information, call 
Occupational Health Services at 
(410)-516-0450. There is no fee for 


5 p.m. Phi Mu Open House- Come 
visit the home of the sisters of the Phi 
Mu sorority at 3506 Greenway today 
until 7 p.m. For more information e- 
mail jhupinklady@hotmail.com. 


5:30 p.m. Tristan Davies’ Book Re- 
lease and Reception for his first col- 
lection of short stories, Cake, which 
has just been released by the Johns 
Hopkins. University, Press» Today's 
reception will take place in the Mudd 
Hall Auditorium. Tristan Davies is a 
Senior Lecturer in the Writing Semi- 
nars Department. 


7 p.m. Friends with Theta- Come 
watch Friends tonight with the sisters 
of Kappa Alpha Theta at 202 East 
University. 


8 p.m. Latin Dance- Come salsa, 
cha-cha and merengue tonight until 
10:30 p.m. in the Great Hall in Lever- 
ing. This event is sponsored by the 
JHU Ballroom Dance Association. 
Don’t miss your chance to see the 
Great Hall adorned with Latin deco- 
rations. No experience is necessary. 
For more information e-mail 
jhuballroom@yahoo.com. 


9 p.m. Ben & Jerry’s Study Break! 


the free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
« coffee and stay for the fun evening 


FRIDAY, OCT. 24 activity. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 25 


qualities, work experience, and GPAs 
necessary for these positions. All jun- 
iors and seniors are welcome. Dress is 
casual. Pizza and drinks will be pro- 


vided. 


8:30 p.m. Homewood Students As- 
sociation Meeting will take place on 
the Blue Couches in the Mattin Cen- 
ter. This meeting of the Student Coun- 
cil Committee is open to everyone 
and will discuss student issues on 
campus. For more information, e- 


mail Patience Boudreaux at 


Ipb1@jhu.edu. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29 


5 p.m. Biotechnology Career Night 
takes place tonight in the Mudd Hall 
Auditorium and will feature expert 
panelists. Refreshments will be 
served. RSVP to 


jhu.aap@hotmail.com. 


For more information call (410)-567- 
3845. 


6 p.m. Interest Group of Latinas 
Promoviendo Comunidad Dough- 
nut Sale will take place today in 
Shriver’s Lobby right before the 
Ritmo Unido Show. Come support 
the group and get some yummy 
doughnuts at the same time! 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with their 
telescopes. Weather permitting of 
course. Call (410)-516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing con- 
ditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


8 p.m. E-Live Club Night featuring 
DJ J. Holla from Redwood Trust. 
There will be new drink specials. Stop 
by E-Levelin Levering instead of ven- 


1 p.m. Pumpkin Carving- Come out 
and carve a pumpkin on the beach in 
front of MSE Library today with the 
sisters of Phi Mu and the brothers of 
AEPi. For more information e-mail 
jhupinklady@hotmail.com. 


7 p.m. Fuljihari is a party tonight 
hosted by the Indian Graduate Stu- 
dents Association to celebrate Diwali. 
There will be Puja, Antakshari and 
Indian Food. There area limited num- 
ber of tickets for the event, each being 
sold for $5. For more information e- 
mail igsa_Hopkins@yahoo.com or 
visit http://www.geocities.com/ 
igsa_hopkins/Tickets. 


MONDAY, OCT. 27 


4:30 p.m. Pharmaceutical Sales/ 
Marketing Information Session will 
take place today in Mattin Center 
Room 162. A pharmaceutical rep and 
training manager will discuss the job 
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CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 5 
Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 : 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 

- Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 





_ COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 © 
‘Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 ‘ 

E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 Vas 

- Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 Pee 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 al 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 

- Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. 

XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 
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MOVIE THEATRES 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N, Charles St., 410-727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
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ALANHE OCEAN CITY 


PuHotos BY NATHAN BATES, CAPTIONING BY NATHAN BaTES AND VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN 

















Evenin the fall, Ocean City is a good place to get away from it all. Not only does that rhyme, but this guy on the boardwalk is already drunk. Even 3 p.m. is party time! 
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The boardwalk is ripe with entertainments such as this Ferris wheel. In Ocean City, chairs are an 
unnecessary luxury. Real men hang onto the bars. With their teeth. While clutching a fifth of grain. 
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Ocean City is a favorite among college students like you. Just look at all the young party people and find the one soul you could truly share this moment with. (see above photo) 
having lots of fun on this exciting beach! In Ocean City, the party never stops! 


Ps Like all good photo essays, this one ends with ourphotographer inebriated and unable to take a properly focused photo. Another job well done. Theend. 





